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We Live Together for Each Other 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten at Star Island 


PITTI ODOT 


WITT OOO LL Ln 


opt inspiring hope of religious men to-day is the vision of the 
people of this world so organized that every human being born 
among them may have opportunity and encouragement to develop 
to the maximum his innate capacities for wholesome personal en- 
joyment and social service. The ideal includes the complete con- 
quest of this planet as a habitation for man, and of man’s complete 
conquest of himself and the problems of human relationships. It 
is a far and receding goal, to the attaining of which the life of 
every man may contribute its part. 


. 


Earth is the home of man. It is a farm bequeathed to us to de- 
velop and enjoy. To do this is a matter of co-operation, of learn- 
ing to live together. There is no need to know where it all came 
from. And it is not needful to know that individual life will con- 

tinue after death. Our personal objectives should be in tune with 
the world objective, the idea of the brotherhood of all men of all 
races and nations. We don’t mean much to the universe, but we 
mean everything to each other. We live together, for each other, 
to help each other, to make each other happy. This outlook does 
not make our life insignificant; it gives to man the opportunity to 
show how divine, how wonderful his life can be. 
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[From an article in this issue.] 
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Star Island Enthusiasm 


ERSONS who have been regular attendants at 

the Isles of Shoals meetings at the various ses- 
sions, for a number of years, came back this sum- 
mer with reports that enthusiasm ran higher than 
at any previous time in their experience. To speak 
with superlatives of an event which has just hap- 
pened is common to each of us. Thus we may 
explain, in part, the enthusiasm of our friends. 
A book, a play, a lecture, is declared to be the best 
—until the next one. But eliminating that fervor, 
result of immediate impression, reading with care 
the well-written reports of the Star Island pro- 
ceedings, it does appear that this was an excep- 
tional year. All the old devotion, atmosphere, 
earnestness was present, with added features.’ It 
is not that the attendance was excellent, as it was, 
at all the sessions, so much as that new speakers, 
with new personalities, progressive viewpoints, 
suggestions made which have not been made be- 
fore, were on the program. 

The Star Island conferences never fail to kindle 
the fires of enthusiastic purpose. But the impor- 
tant thing is—do those fires glow with equal inten- 
sity throughout the church year? To know ex- 
hilarations of the spirit is good—that has come to 
be as much a part of Star Island as its rugged cliffs 
and historic associations. But if the churches are 
really to benefit, the exhilaration must be sus- 
tained. The young people who learned the im- 
portance of the church to the community may see 
that it becomes such in their own town. Members 
of The Alliance who learned that a thriving branch 
means a thriving church, may create such an or- 
ganization. Laymen who learned that it is as im- 
portant to teach the child religion as to teach him 
geography, history, and arithmetic—and believed 
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it when they heard it—may take a Sunday-school - 


class, and apply their conviction. 
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To go to Star Island, glow with divine fervor — 


while there, and then return and hardly attend the 
home church during the year, defeats the primary 
purpose of the meetings. Star Island should mean 
strengthening of the local church in every one of its 
departments. . 


Sunday is Different 


UNDAY is not what it used to be, say the 

critics. Once it was a day when children went 
to church whether they wished to go or not; a day 
when pleasure and toil alike were suspended ; when 
men and women wore drab colors; read books on 
religious themes; conversed only on subjects that 
pertained to the life of the soul. But did that 
strictly observant state of mind make better, more 
wholesome communities? Compulsory church at- 
tendance did not always do for boys and girls 
what it set out to do. Sunday, being a day dedi- 
cated strictly to the practice of severe religious 
duties, became unpopular and unwelcome. Sun- 
day meant irksome restraint, the kind to be thrown 
off when released from parental authority. 

Take an average American Sunday, to-day. 
Thousands of hard-working folk are getting 
changed points of view, relaxing and resting -at 
beaches, lake-sides, and country resorts. Other 
thousands are in the churches. The automobile, 
made to answer for itself as an accessory to dese- 
cration and crime, is carrying multitudes to 
church services, on friendly visits, on missions of 
charity. To be sure, the day is no longer one for 
repentance and solemn faces. But for those who 
have perceptions in tune with finite longings and 
aspirations, the spirit of the day means as much, 
possibly more, than it did in those earlier, awe- 
some times. 


Librarians Must Live 


ND NOW THE LIBRARIANS are asking 
more pay. Think of it! They cannot hope to 
compete with mechanics, artisans, and other skilled 
and highly organized laborers; yet along with their 


brother workers, they are asking for more, though 


in their case the amount is relatively small. Or, 
we should say, their trustees are asking for them. 
For instance, the trustees of the New York Public 
Library, in addressing the board of estimate, ex- 
plained that members of the Public Library staff 
have received no increases since 1920, and that 


at present librarians receive less than clerks em- 


ployed in municipal offices. Under the proposed 
arrangement, a general increase of $400 a year is 
asked for all employees. This would mean that 
the junior library assistant would get $1,392, and 
the best paid branch librarian $2,656. These wages 
look modest enough when compared with those 


demanded and given workers in the trades and 


mechanical pursuits. 


The City of New York is notoriously neglectful — 


of its library. Appropriations have been system- 
atically reduced each year for the past five years. 


At present, in proportion to its size, the city pays — | 
: Ameri- Aas 
can city. Of thirty-six important cities in the 


its library workers less than any other la 


ee 
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4 New York 
- contributes one-fourth as much for its libraries as 
does Bridgeport, Conn., one-third as much as Bos- 
4 ton, and one-half as much as Detroit. — 

Yet demands on the New York Public Library 
are constantly increasing,—added to, not dimin- 
_ ished, as Cassandras predicted, by the radio, the 
moving pictures, and cross-word puzzles. Every 
community in the nation, whether it is the metrop- 
olis of New York or a lakeside village in Michigan, 
_ should place its library next its school in educa. 

tive influence. The free public library is an Ameri- 
can institution. The State of New Hampshire, in 
. 1849, passed laws providing for free public libra- 
ries, and was the first legislative body to do so. 
Its value to the neighborhood needs no demonstra- 
tion. One has but to watch the unending proces- 
sion of people of all ages, nationalities, and degrees 
of intelligence, going up to the desk for books, or 
into the reading rooms, to appreciate what free 
books, papers, and magazines mean to children, 
fathers and mothers, students, writers, and persons 
engaging in research. Perhaps if the city of New 
York and other niggardly communities could be de- 
prived of their libraries for a year, they would make 
reasonable appropriations for books and salaries. 


Tssue Goes Abroad 


HILE THE TRIAL at Dayton is now his- 
‘tory, and the question of evolution or the 
_ Bible is oft the front pages of the newspapers, the 
issue by no means is settled; and it will not be 
closed until it is settled. Reactions force them- 
selves to our attention. 
the issue is seen by the religious press as a revival 
of “Old-fashioned Puritanism.” “We must watch 
and wait,” says the Church Times, “for what may 
be a tremendous issue.” The wave of fundamen- 
talist reaction in favor of orthodoxy swept on to 
Egypt, and placed on trial before the Superior 
Council of Al Azhar—the great Moslem University 
_—Sheik Ali Abdel, for his recently published book, 
“Tslam and the Principles of Government.” Sides 
were quickly taken and the question was asked: 
Is Mohammedanism to advance with discoveries of 
science or revert to the medievalism of Mahomet? 
One of the more remarkable developments comes 
out of Russia. The Soviet Irreligionist Society of 
Moscow has declared that evolution is antagonis- 
tic to religion. This announcement is a strange 
one, coming from an organization denying the need 
of religion, and can only be interpreted on the 
ground of political agitation. The society evi- 
_ dently wished to arouse the peasants, who are 
nothing if not blindly orthodox. Indeed, it seems 
that feeling is as intense throughout the world as 
it was in the middle of the last century when Dar- 
‘win published his theory of natural selection, and 
- Wallace, without knowing of Darwin’s conclusion, 
_ published a similar one at the same time. In the 
interim, evolutionists and defenders of an inerrant 
Book are taking account of their resources against 
he time of the irrepressible conflict. 


in its per aie eporonrlativn™ 
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In England, for instance, 


. sort of existence. 
opinions, until the time comes to state them, and 
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The day of conflict between the opposing forces — 
is the day of promise for the free churches. Alone, 
among more than two hundred definitions of reli- 
gious belief, Unitarians declare without equivoca- 
tion for a Bible kept well within the limits of 
truth and reason, as against revelation and dog- 
matic assertion. Every Unitarian needs to know 
where he stands, to-day, if he never knew before. 
Let him tell his neighbor, also. 


He Is Himself 


HE EYES of the nation center on White Court, 

Swampscott, the summer home of President 
Coolidge. Mr. Coolidge, as Mr. Taft when he was 
President, is finding the North Shore an ideal va- 
cation ground. Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge have their 
own notions of taking a holiday. The Presideut 
is not a golf-player, swimmer, or horseback rider. 
He takes few automobile rides for pleasure. ‘the 
Mayflower, his yacht, remains at anchor in Marble- 
head Harbor day in and day out without a visil 
from the presidential party. Mr. and Mrs. Cool- 
idge walk about the beautiful, spacious grounds 
at White Court. The President sits on the veranda, 
gazes across the bay to Nahant, and receives visi- 
tors. He has gone to Vermont to visit the ances- 
tral home. He has gone to Camp Devens, to Cam- 
bridge, and to Essex to a meeting of the Republican 
Club. He has paid a visit to the old frigate 
Constitution. But he has accepted*no one of the 
multitude of invitations to attend a North Shore 
social function. When the Mayflower weighs 
anchor and steams out of the harbor, it goes for 
business—not pleasure. 

The Coolidges have attended Sunday services at 
the Tabernacle Church (Congregational) in Salem, 
five miles distant, each Sunday since they have 
been at Swampscott. Though a score of neighbor- 
ing churches have invited them, the invitations have 
invariably been declined. Meanwhile the President 
divides his interests: He lives in Swampscott; his 
offices are in Lynn; the Mayflower rides at anchor 
in Marblehead Harbor; and he attends church in 
Salem. He creates no feeling of jealousy by ac- 
cepting one invitation and declining another. In 
other words, Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge are pursuing 
the even tenor of their way, after the strictest man- 
ner of the good old Puritan stock from which they 
come. Mr. Coolidge’s idea of a vacation is the 
simple life. But foremost in his mind is the nation’s 
business; and we have an idea that to conserve his 
energy for that he has adopted the schedule just 
described. Herein is the secret of the President’s 
hold on the nation. He lives a common, everyday 
He is himself. He reserves his 


then states them, like the New Englander he is, 
in no uncertain terms. We are in a position to 
know the effect of the life he is living, along the 
North Shore, with its emphasis on simplicity and 
conscientious church attendance. It is not diffi- 
cult to see how that sort of program, carried on 
to the nation, makes Mr. Coolidge the well-liked 
and trusted executive that he is. 


Why Did Germany Lose 


Soria, July 28. 

|e A SERIES of forms, Germany has 

been asking itself, during the past few 
years, the question who started the war, 
and who lost it in the period of 1918. 
The publication of the report of the Reich- 
stag subcommittee upon the 1918 offen- 
sive, which ended in the laying-down of 
arms by Germany, has reawakened sey- 
eral old controversies and started several 
new ones going the rounds. 

The scope of the subcommittee’s inquiry 
has been restricted in the course of the 
inquiry. The subcommittee was originally 
charged with the investigation of five 
points, including the origin, execution, and 
collapse of the offensive of 1918; the 
failures of movements of strategy that 
were due to bad conditions within the Ger- 
man army; the effects of economic, social, 
or moral conditions at home on the army 
and the navy ; the effect of political events 
on the power of Germany to continue its 
resistance, and the effect of revolutionary 
and annexationist propaganda in exercis- 
ing a disintegrating influence. 

Eventually the subcommittee revised its 
instructions and, in effect, confined itself 
to the first two questions, to the exclusion 
of all others. 

Following is the summary of the con- 
clusions of the subcommittee within the 
restricted scope of its inquiry. It tends 
to answer, as the Germans would answer 
it, the large question,—why Germany lost 
the war. 


THE OFFICIAL CONCLUSIONS of 
the subcommittee of experts point out that 
the Kaiser was the decisive factor in 
all military and political questions; that 
the responsibility for political methods 
rested with the Chancellor, and the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the war 
rested with Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg and his coadjutor, General Luden- 
dorff. The subcommittee could detect no 
sign of failure to work in liaison between 
the government and General Headquar- 
ters or between these two and the Kaiser. 

It is pointed out that there was always 
a party in Germany which favored a peace 
by understanding. There was another 
which maintained that there must be a 
settlement by results, including a consider- 
able extension of Germany’s political and 
economic power. A third party oscillated 
between the two, and expanded or con- 
tracted its demands in accordance with 
the situation. 

The success of the blockade, it is pointed 
out, stopped the enemy from seeking a 
peace by understanding, because they 
hoped to win by starvation though they 
might fail in the field. 

It is affirmed there that the spirit of 
the German troops in 1918 was sufficient 
justification for attempting the offensive. 
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Reply found in recent documents 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of Tun R»GcistuR 


The losses in the defensive battles, and 
the physical and moral suffering made 
it imperative. The Socialists and Com- 
munists voted against this. 

The report of the subcommittee adds 
that there is nothing in the evidence show- 
ing that General Headquarters was remiss 
in preparing or carrying through the of- 
fensive; the German troops were superior 
in numbers and the supply of munitions 
adequate, but there was a shortage of 
horses and petrol. The lack of reserve 


IN THE NEWS 


COUNT HARRY KESSLER 


He will give the German view on the partici- 

pation of nonmember states in the work of the 

League of Nations, at Burope’s counterpart of 

the Williamstown Institute of Politics, known 

as the Geneva Institute of International Re- 

lations, founded by Americans and Englishmen, 
in session last week. 


positions was due to the fact that all 
available forces were required in the line 
and no more could be ‘withdrawn from 
the factories. Deficiency of munitions, it 
is pointed out, played no part in the re- 
sult, and the provision of tanks would only 
have been possible at the expense of other 
war material, especially transport. 

It is pointed out that the resignation 
of Herr von Kuhlmann as foreign secre- 
tary was due to the pressure of General 
Headquarters. His statement that “the 
war could not be won by arms,” made in 
the Reichstag, was based on a memoran- 
dum on the peace mission of Colonel von 
Haeften to The Hague, March, 1918, at 
the instance of General Headquarters. 
His mistake was to say so in public. 

The report of the subcommittee indi- 
cated that General Ludendorff informed 


in 1918? 


Herr von Hintze (von Kuhlmann’s sue- 
cessor) in the middle of July, 1918, that 
victory was assured. Herr von Hintze 
based his policy accordingly. 

. The collapse of the offensive as revealed 
by the defeat of August 8 was due to an 
unprecedented number of battles followed 
by the exhaustion of the moral and 
physical capacities of the troops, to in- 
adequate reserves, and to shortage of 
war materials, 

Hindenburg stated in the Grand Coun- 
cil of August 14 that he still hoped “to 
remain on French soil and thereby finally 
to force our will upon the enemy.” 

After this date, Herr yon Hintze took 
all necessary steps of diplomacy to end 
the war, but had no success, owing to the 
military situation. . 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS on Sep- 
tember 29 urged the opinion that an im- 
mediate armistice was necessary to avert 
a military catastrophe. The request, it 
is recalled, took the government com- 
pletely by surprise. Prince Max of Baden, 
who believed the step to be a false moye, 
did everything to avoid making an im- 
mediate offer of an armistice. After the 
request had been transmitted, the military 
position, owing to the enemy’s difficulties, 
did offer a chance of a defensive war on 
the West front being continued for some 
time. 

The subcommittee shows that General 
Headquarters acted in good faith and in 
accordance with its military outlook in 
clinging as long as possible to the hope 
of a satisfactory military peace. The 
Government trusted the judgment of Gen- 
eral Headquarters till it perceived, for 
itself, the ‘impossibility of victory. It 
possessed nobody capable of carrying this 
view against the will of General Head- 
quarters. 

In conclusion, the subcommittee does not 
feel that the evidence justifies it in de- 
livering a verdict attributing fault to any 
person. 

Such, in effect, are the findings of the 
Reichstag on the question that still re- 
mains open before the world. It will prob- 
ably remain open as long as the world 
continues. So many questions are in- 
volved in Germany’s failure to win the 
war that a parliamentary subcommittee 
may well be excused for refusing to 
wrestle with the problem in its larger and 
more decisive aspects. Germany, like 
many other nations, is still suffering from 
the results of the decisions that were 
made during the fatal year 1918. In the 
future, parliaments and thinkers will 
make many attempts to answer the ques- 
tion why Germany lost the war. But a 
long time must elapse, it is safe to pre- 
dict, before a complete, authoritative 
reply will be returned. 
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A TRAVELER IN EUROPE finds the 
4 i interest of his visit greatly increased 
if in addition to the usual round of sight- 
‘seeing, or instead of it, he has some par- 
ticular line of investigation to follow up, 
whether it be art, cathedrals, music, for- 
eign languages. literary shrines, or what 
not. Such has been my experience this 
year, following the thread of Unitarian 
history as a clue to lead me through 
many libraries, to many places connected 
with our movement, and to many interest- 
_ ing personages sympathetic with it. In 
the autumn, as I have written, following 
this clue brought me memorable experi- 
ences in Poland. In the spring I hope it 
may bring me many in Transylvania, 
while in between the two I have been fol- 
lowing the dim but fascinating trail of 
_ Servetus. 

Let me recall to readers of THE CHRIs- 
‘TIAN Recister that Michael Servetus 
stands out in history as the most con- 
spicuous martyr to our particular form of 

_ religious belief ; for in 1553 he was brought 
to the stake by Calvin’s government at 
Geneva for his denial of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Except in a negative sense, 
he cannot be called a Unitarian, for Uni- 
- tarians have not at any stage of their 
history adopted his views except in the 
loosest way; and he would earnestly have 
opposed many of the views that are cur- 
rent among us to-day. Nevertheless, there 
is hardly one of the first two generations 
of Unitarian thinkers in Poland or Tran- 
sylvania who does not show clear evidence 
of having been influenced by him; and it 
may be confidently said that it was he far 
more than any other who set thinkers to 

ealling the doctrine of the Trinity in 
question unscriptural and unreasonable. 

In that sense he must be regarded as first 

among the pioneers of Unitarian thought. 

Of the details of his life comparatively 
little is known, but that little is full of 
adventure and interest: it was the career 
of a brilliant and fearless soul devoted 

to seeking and proclaiming the truth. I 

have lately visited nearly all the places 

connected with the life of Servetus, and 

the reader may be interested to follow 
the trail again with me, in the order of 
| Servetus’ travels, not of mine. Where he 
was born cannot be said with certainty, 
for he names both Tudela in Navarre and 
Villanueva in Aragon as his birthplace. I 
incline to think it was the former, though 
no local record has been discovered, and 
_ that in his infancy his parents removed to 
the latter. But which it was of the score 
_ or so of Villanuevas in Aragon was until 
less than a generation ago an unsolved 
riddle. At length it was discovered to be 
‘Villanueva de Sijena, and thither I de- 

€ ed that I would go whenever I 
d visit Spain. 
his Villanueva lies a dozen or fifteen 

off the railroad, some ninety miles 
ist of Saragossa. Our English 

Rey. Alexander Gordon, who has 


EARL M. WILBUR 


The interest of Dr. Wilbur’s article 
centers about the fact that he fol- 
lowed the trail of Servetus from his 
birthplace in Aragon, to the memorable 
spot just outside Geneva where he 
was burned by Calvin for his heresies. 
Dr. Wilbur explains that he was con- 
demned because he denied the Trinity, 
and was thus a martyr, at all events, 
to the name Unitarian. 


the only Unitarian before me who has 
done so, found the journey a long and 
tedious one; I was fortunate enough to 
find it comparatively easy. Accompanied 
by my twelve-year-old son, who was un- 
willing to have his father go alone and 
unprotected into the wilds of northern 
Spain, I left Saragossa by an early morn- 
ing train the day after Christmas. At 
Sarinefa we descended, and here I feared 
our hardships might begin, as they had for 
Gordon. What was my delight, when I 
inquired at the primitive inn of that little 
city, to learn that the place possessed two 
automobiles, and that one of them would 
soon be at our disposal. So it happened 
that in a comfortable Ford sedan we were 
taken in half an hour over a stretch that 
Gordon had taken hours for, and we found 
it as smooth as he had rough. The coun- 
try was as arid as anything in New 
Mexico, and we drove straight across a 
bare mesa overlooking the Alcanadre, 
whose story is an alternation between a 
dry bed of sand and a turbulent torrent. 
Presently Villanueva came into a view, 
a little town of a few hundred souls, whose 
dun-colored buildings of sun-baked brick, 
as they rose on the hill above the river, 
could hardly be distinguished from the 
surrounding bare fields. Here, at all 
events, Servetus lived from early infancy 
until he went away for his education, 
for here his father resided from the end 
of the year in which Servetus was born, 
holding the honorable office of public notary, 
as numerous documents in the neighbor- 
ing convent of Santa Maria bear witness. 
The village was as drab and unattractive 
as the little towns of Aragon are wont 
to be; but though the forenoon had been 
lowering, for the brief hour of our visit 
the sun broke through and made the 
place look almost pleasant, and we found 
the inhabitants affable and helpful, ap- 


parently flattered that persons from so 


great a distance should have wished to 
pay their town the honor of a visit. There, 
overlooking the little square, stood the 
parish church of San Salvador. Gordon 
at his last visit had found the curate loath 
to admit him, a heretic, to its precincts. 
Here again we were more fortunate, and 
were given every facility. Here, doubt- 
less, the youthful Servetus learned his 
eatechism and received his first commu- 
nion; and here, over the side altar within 
the chancel, was what I most wished to see, 
an old altarpiece erected probably in 1558, 
three years after his death at the stake, 
by members of the Servetus family, sup- 


;— Martyr —An Intimate Study 


Unitarians venerate his memory 


posed to have been his mother and younger 
brother,—a priest,—possibly as a sort of 
expiation for his dreadful heresies. Kneel- 
ing portraits of the mother and son form 
a part of the composition, and an inscrip- 
tion attests the donors and the date. 

One street away from the square stands 
the largest house in the village, the old 
Servetus mansion, bearing the name of 
his mother’s family as the Casa de Reves. 
It is now the village inn. It must of 
course be much changed from Servetus’ 
time, but the mistress of the house 
proudly showed us through its various 
rooms, and made us regret that we could 
not spend the night under its roof. In 
the past generation, which has seen such 
a revival of interest in Servetus, the 
church and the inn have evidently become 
the object of not infrequent pilgrimage. 
We also visited the neighboring convent, 
though with too little time to explore its 
archives for the documents witnessed by 
his father, of which I have, however, 2 
transcript. Returning to Saragossa in the 
evening, we were again in the interesting 
old city where it is thought Servetus must 
have begun his higher education; but no 
mementos of his life there remain, nor 
could I get any track of a modern statue 
to him of which I had heard rumors. But 
the day as a whole stands out in my 
memory as one of the most interesting 
and novel in a whole year’s travels. 

Late in his teens Servetus was sent 
across the Pyrenees to study law at the 
University of Toulouse, and thither also 
my trail led me-a month later. Here 
again, while there must be the same 
streets that his feet trod, and the same 
old bridges across the Garonne, and the 
same wonderful old Romanesque church of 
St. Sernin, nothing can now be particu- 
larly identified with any experience of 
Servetus. One must let imagination do 
the rest, as one recalls that here our young 
law student first saw a Bible, and on 
reading it found it the most wonderful 
book in the world, full of that simple 
religion of Christ which his soul had 
eraved, but of which if had hitherto been 
starved. In this experience was the earli- 
est germ of what was long afterwards 
to develop into modern Unitarianism, and 
our hero abandoned law for theology, 
choosing a path which led not to the 
judge’s bench but to the criminal’s box 
and the stake. 

Bologna, Augsburg, Basel, and Strass- 
burg were further stations on Servetus’ 
journey through life, and three of them 
I had visited before, though they have 
no personal associations. But in Paris 
one comes closer to Servetus. Here he 
studied medicine and discovered the pul- 
monary circulation of the blood at the 
University ; here he lectured on astrology 
and made such bitter attacks upon the 
medical faculty for their neglect of it 
that they instituted a process against him 
which, had it not turned out in his favor, 
might have led him to the flames even 
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earlier. The records are extant in the 
library of the Ecole de Médecine, and are 
spicy reading. Here he had his first en- 
counter with Calvin. In the Bibliothéque 
Nationale is one of the only three extant 
copies of his Restitutio Ohristianismi, 
which brought him to the stake. It is 
most jealously guarded as one of the most 
precious books in the world; but I was 
permitted to see it, and at length to take 
it in my own hands and examine it at 
leisure. It seems to have been scorched 
by fire, and it is guessed that it may 
have been snatched from the pile of his 
books committed to the flames at Vienne, 
to be later used in evidence by the prose- 
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‘and in 1553 issued the book I have men- 


tioned, carrying further the anti-Trinita- 
rian views of his two earlier books, which 


had made the Rhine cities too hot to hold. 


him twenty years before. His authorship 
was soon betrayed, and he was brought to 
trial by the Inquisition, and condemned 
to die at the stake. He enjoys, in fact, 
the singular distinction of having been 
burned at the stake no fewer than three 
times. He broke jail and made good his 
escape while his trial was still in progress, 
and when the civil court had found him 
guilty it caused him to be burned in 
effigy at Vienne. A few months later he 
was arrested at Geneva, tried and con- 


VILLAGE CHURCH AT VILLANUEVA, ALLEGED BIRTHPLACE OF SERVETUS 


cution at Geneva. In the manuscript room 
is also a manuscript draft of this work, 
bearing strong resemblance to his own 
hand, and other interesting Servetiana. 
There is also to be seen in the Place de 
Montronge, facing the Mairie of the four- 
teenth arrondissement, a marble statue of 
Servetus by Jean Baffier, erected in 1908. 
It must be confessed that this statue, like 
those at Vienne and Annemasse, seems 
to have been inspired less by a desire to 
honor Servetus than to tarnish the fame 
of Calvin, and that its sponsors not only 
hated Calvin and all his works, but also 
have no connection with liberal movements 
in the Christian Church. The inscription 
yroposed for the pedestal was in such bad 
spirit that it was censored by the authori- 
ties, and certain spaces are left glaringly 
blank. 

After leaving Paris, Servetus settled in 
Vienne as a physician, and passed twelve 
happy years under the patronage and roof 
of the Archbishop. But in his leisure 
hours he gave himself again to theology, 


demned by the Protestant authorities 
there, and burned in the flesh. Two 
months later the Catholic Church at 
Vienne proceeded to do its duty, tried and 
convicted him in the ecclesiastical court, 
and caused him again to be burned in 
effigy. 

Vienne is an interesting little city on 
the Rhone an hour below Lyon, a center 
of old Roman culture, and full of Roman 
remains; though back from the river, and 
along the little stream that joins it there, 
the winding streets and noisy textiles fac- 
tories remind one singularly of some New 
England factory town like Ware or Woon- 
socket. One may still see the prison from 
which Servetus escaped, though now much 
transformed, and the Cathedral where he 
worshiped; but the Archbishop’s palace 
has perished. It was long before I could 
get any trace of the place where he was 
twice burned in effigy, but at length I ran 
down a gentleman who identified it as a 
little square between a parish church and 
the little river. The Servetus monument 
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is more easily found. It was erected not. 
long after the Paris one, and is in the 


Jardin Publique, not far from the rail- 
road station, though it is not worth going 
far to see. He is further honored in the 
city which was so determined to blot 
him out of existence by a Boulevard 
Michel Servet at the southern end of the 
city. 

The scene of the final tragedy was 
Geneva, and that for a Unitarian teems 
with thoughts of Servetus and his terrible 
fate almost more than with memories of 
Calvin. The Hotel de la Rose at which 
he lodged until his arrest, no longer exists, 
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but it stood at the corner of the Place © 


du Moulard and the rue du Rhone. The 
Cathedral where he went to hear Calvin 
preach, and was recognized, and the 
church of the Italian congregation just 
below it on the hill, where he is said to 
have been arrested as he was leaving 
service, remain much as they were. In 
the Hotel de Ville, the council chamber 


where he was tried during weary weeks, | 


surpasses in its fatal interest the rooms in 
which the Alabama claims were settled 
and the Red Cross was founded. Outside 
one can identify the spot where the sen- 
tence of death was read to him, leaving 
him weak and faint, and can follow every 
step of the Via Dolorosa by which he was 
led out to his Calvary at Champel a mile 
away. One can find the site of his prison, 
though the building itself has been rebuilt. 

As one follows the tram line to Champel, 
one comes to a narrow rue Michel Servet. 
Down this lane he walked to his place cf 
suffering. At the foot of the lane, and a 
little to the left, stands the expiatory 
monument erected three centuries and a 
half later by members of Calvin’s spiritual 
family from all over the world. But the 
actual place of execution was higher up, 
at a flat spot now within the grounds of 
a Catholic hospital. Here, of course, the 
monument could not now be placed, so the 
nearest available site was used. No Uni- 
tarian will be willing to visit Geneva with- 
out going to this spot to meditate upon 
the meaning of the tragedy. 

Of even keener interest to me, however, 
were the records of the trial in the city 
archives at the Hotel de Ville. Time was 
when they were kept under lock and key 
so closely that no one might see them 
to keep alive the memory of Calvin’s and 
Geneva’s disgrace; but they were pub- 
lished a generation since in one of the 
volumes of Calvin’s very works. The 
keeper of the archives readily granted my 


request to see them, and I turned over the ~ 


pages at leisure. There in sixteenth cen- 


tury French, though not difficult to read, 


were the whole records, the original com- 
plaint drawn up by Calvin, Servetus’ an- 
swer, the details of the trial, two auto- 
graph letters from Servetus in prison, 
written in a clear, firm hand, perfectly 
legible every word, and finally the original 
death sentence. They are the most moving 
human documents I have ever seen, and I 
had photographs taken of several pages 
for our museum case in the library a 
Berkeley. os 

Geneva contains no statue of Servetus. 


It was proposed to erect one in the-same 
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ar as the Paris monument, and a fine 


seated statue was done in bronze by Miss 


Clothilde Roch. But the sponsors for it 


and their motive appeared to be so bitterly 


anti-Calvinistic that it was not judged 


right to have the statue erected in a city 


which after all has owed so great a debt 
to the great reformer, and permission to 


_ erect was refused. It was therefore placed 


half an hour away, just over the French 
border, in the main square of the little 
city of Annemasse. The statue seems to 
me quite the best of the four that I have 
seen, but its location is unfortunate. Some 
two generations ago a project was 
broached among the Unitarians of America 
to erect a monument to Servetus, but it 
was dropped on the ground that it would 
offend the orthodox. I hope, however, that 
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the time may erelong come when Unita- 


-Yrians will feel it their especial duty and 


privilege to erect at some suitable place a 
worthy memorial of their most conspicu- 
ous early martyr. 

Spain honors Servetus as one of her 
most illustrious sons, treasuring the honor 
of his scientific discoveries and trying to 
forget his heresies. I could not discover 
at Barcelona that the erection of a monu- 
ment which had been authorized there had 
ever been accomplished. But Madrid 
possesses three memorials of him. In 
front of the Anthropological Museum, not 
far from the southern railroad station, is 
a statue executed in conerete and now 
badly weathering away. It shows him 
seated, and wearing a doctor’s cap and 
gown. It was erected half a century ago 
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at the instigation of Dr. Pedro Velasco, 
who was a great admirer of Servetus and 
the founder of the Museum. Again in the 
court yard of the building of the Faculty 
of Medicine in the Calle Atocha, also near 
the southern station, at the right as one 
enters, is a large medallion of Servetus, 
one of some forty Spaniards eminent in 
medicine which adorn the court. Finally 
there is a Calle Miguel Servet, half a 
mile west of the southern station. It is 
not an attractive street, and it lies among 
the shops and dwellings of the poor. On 
the whole I believe he would have liked 
to have it so, and that if he could return 
to earth he would like to live there, curing 
their ills, soothing their troubles and re- 
ceiving their gratitude and love as he did 
that of the poor at Vienne. 


The First Parish in Bowendale 


HE SIX MINISTERS of Bowendale 

met each month at -the home of 
the president of their little organization, 
the rector of the Episcopal Church. They 
conversed of such questions as ministers 
will: last Sunday’s sermon, and its re- 
ception; the number present; latest de- 
velopments in theology; the waxing or 
waning interest in matters religious; the 
gossip of the town. 

Since the group included preachers of 
the Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, Unita- 
rian, Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, at times the debates grew 
warm. Small town rivalries are evident 
between ministers, as between merchants, 
doctors, and social leaders. In a com- 
munity of ten thousand people, as Bowen- 
dale, sixty per cent. of whom are Prot- 
estants, the churches find it sufficiently 
difficult to procure congregations of re- 
spectable size, and to conclude the year 
without deficits. Bach newly-arriving 
family whose church preference was 
doubtful, was waited on by each pastor 
in turn, who represented the advantages 
of his church with reference to social and 
spiritual activities. But the rivalry was 
good-natured. It may be doubted if a 
more wholesome, friendly feeling prevailed 
among any other group in the community 
than prevailed among these earnest, God- 
fearing parsons. And every one of them 
was respected and honored from the 
foundry at one end of the town to Bowen 
Court at the other. Their incomes were 
small; on the average considerably less 
than the incomes of the shopkeepers, doc- 
tors, and educators, though comparing 
favorably with the average incomes of 
members of their congregations. But the 


_ community esteemed them not for their 
_ worldly possessions, but for their char- 
_ acters and disinterested service. So that, 


n a request went out from the min- 
al meeting looking to reform, as it 
did, it met many friends. 


VII 
The Christian Union 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


At Dr. Choate’s request, the Jewish 
rabbi, the Christian Science practitioner, 
and the two Catholic priests had been 


invited to attend the meeting of the min-- 


isters, following the union service. They 
were present when the rector, Mark Saf- 
ford, introduced Dr. Choate with the ex- 
planation that, in view of the wide in- 
terest which had followed his sermon 
on a Christian Union, the meeting that 
afternoon would be devoted largely to 
that question. 

Dr. Choate was not only dean of the 
clergy in length of service, he was also 
dean in grace and wisdom. When he 
stood to propose, as he explained, a plan 
for united Christian effort in Bowendale, 
the others listened. Whether subsequently 
they were to sustain him or not, they 
eonceded to his words weight and mature 
deliberation. 

“Brethren,” he began, “after a score of 
years of planting in this community, I 
must tell you I am disappointed, deeply 
disappointed, at the meager harvest. At 
the First Parish we are just about hold- 
ing the fort. Our church numbers pos- 
sibly one hundred more members than it 
did twenty years ago. We have increased 
the budget between two and three thou- 
sand dollars. We have added a social 
hall and a parsonage to the parish equip- 
ment. Other than these I can see few 
visible results for the better part of a 
life-service. Of course I could name 
over to you so many funerals, so many 
weddings, so many sermons preached and 
parish calls made, so many public func- 
tions attended. But when I add up all 
the items and strike a balance, the sum 
is disappointing. Though Iam rated a suc- 
cessful minister, at the end of a twenty- 
year pastorate I face a congregation that 
is no larger than it was when I first came 
to it, and an increasing restlessness on 
the part of a section of my parish. I 
doubt if the First Parish as such means 


any more to the town to-day than it did 
a score of years ago, or a century ago, 
for that matter. I should blame myself 
for these conditions did I not know they 
could be duplicated throughout the 
Church. Am I right?’ 

Emphatic nods of approval met the 
question. 

“It is the general experience of all of 
you, with reference to your churches, and 
the churchs of other ministers of your de- 
nominations. Each of us can call to mind, 
no doubt, exceptions—where churches 
are served by men of unusual personal 
powers, or where sensations and new in- 
ventions replace the Gospel of the Ten 
Commandments, the Beatitudes, and the 
Sermon on the Mount. But, generally 
speaking, the influence of the church in 
the American community is no greater 
than it was a score of years ago, and less 
in many. You have asked why. I have 
asked why. I have asked how we can lift 
it to its rightful place as the institution 
of first importance and leading influence. 
This plan is my answer. With your per- 
mission, I will read that part of it which 
pertains to us.” : 

Dr. Choate took from his pocket a 
paper, unfolded it, and read as follows: 
“We, authorized leaders of religion in 
Bowendale, recognizing the necessity of 
promoting religion pure and undefiled in 
this community, agree to work in unison 
to that end. We will subordinate per- 
sonal and denominational ambition. We 
will preach and teach the Gospel as found 
in the Ten Commandments, the Beati- 
tudes, and the Sermon on the Mount. We 
will endeavor to live by the Golden Rule, 
and to persuade others to do so. We will 
do our utmost to promote concord and 
discourage discord, among the different 
religious groups. We will arrange fre- 
quent union meetings for spiritual up- 
lift and daily living. Finally, we will 
sanction a larger meeting to follow this 
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one, which shall discuss the same ques- 
tions. 

“Brethren,” concluded Dr. Choate, pass- 
ing the paper to the president, “as you 
observe, the substance is brief, although 
matters of very great moment to Bowen- 
dale, to other communities, and to the 
nation are involved, for many thoughtless 
and reckless are about us who will only 
be brought to their senses by a powerful 
religious appeal which such a combina- 
tion as I propose will make. Finally, I 
may say this paper represents the con- 
clusions of a lifetime. The Plan is in 
your hands.” 

A silence, rather awkward, ensued. 
Each waited for his neighbor to speak. 
Then Father Crowley, glancing about the 
circle and seeing all .mouths closed, 
straightened in his chair, and said in a 
low, rich voice: “I have known Dr. Choate 
six years, and know only good of him. 
I respect his opinions, and like him as 
a man and fellow worker. Let me say 
at once that I approve the Plan. More 
than that, I indorse all his proposals with 
enthusiasm—as a friend. I believe, if 
they could be carried out with fervor and 
diligence, the millennium would be near 
at hand in Bowendale. But could they? 
Gentlemen, that is the question we must 
consider. For myself, I should first have 
to inquire the ruling of the Cardinal. I 
doubt if Father Wheeler and I could go 
the full distance on that document, ap- 
prove it as we might.” 

“T am for it, also, as a friend,” declared 
Rabbi Solomon. “I can see only good in 
it for humanity. It asks us to get to- 
gether on the great principles of the 
Brotherhood of Man. But I will first 
have to consult the synagogue; and I 
am somewhat doubtful, Brother Choate, 
of its approval.” 

“T also am for it,” added Richard 
White, the Christian Science practitioner. 
He was a smooth-faced man and spoke 
in soft, soothing tones. “It is eminently 
Christian and practical. But the people 
in the churches would hardly admit me 
and my fellow scientists to fellowship. 
How would it be in the First Parish, Dr. 
Cuoate?”’ He said this last with twinkling 
eyes. 

One after another the ministers gave 
their opinions; witu three, the Rector, 
the Unitarian minister, and the Methodist 
minister, being unqualifiedly for the Plan. 

The meeting broke up after that, those 
present agreeing to go so far as to indorse 
a future and larger meeting of citizens in 
the High School assembly hall, as Dr. 
Choate had asked. 

Dr. Choate felt that an entering wedge 
had been driven in, though not for a 
moment did he delude himself into think- 
ing that his proposal was going to be im- 
mediately and universally accepted. He 
was too well acquainted with the twists 
and kinks of human nature. Well, he 
must now busy himself preparing the 
ground for the citizens’ meeting set one 
week hence. How would the laymen 
take the Plan? He knew the leading men 
in the churches, and named a dozen to 
himself, whom, he believed, would be hos- 
pitable. But he could name as many 
more of whom he had doubts. 
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The next evening the church bells 
began to ring, sending their sweet sum- 
mons through the spring night for the 
people to gather for prayer. Dr. Choate 
and his wife left the parsonage, turned 
the corner into Bowen Street, and came 
on Rose White and a bevy of laughing 
girls going to a High School dance. 

“Some must play and some must pray,” 
mused the minister. “It takes all kinds 
to make a town.” Then aloud—“Where 
are the boys?” : 

“Oh, we are not worrying,” the girls 
exclaimed, turning to each other with 
suppressed _titters. 

“To be serious, Dr. Choate,” Rose re- 
marked, “we were not talking about the 
dance at all as we came down the hill. 
You ought to be gratified, for we were 
talking about your Christian Union. 
Father told me what happened at the 
ministers’ meeting yesterday, and I told 
the girls. We all think it is wonderful.” 

Vigorous nods followed from her com- 
panions. Even Doris Craven, a Catholic, 
was enthusiastic. 

“T wish it was for us young people to 
say whether the town would adopt it or 
not,” Rose went on. “It would go 
through.” 

“T believe it would, Rose,” the minister 
replied. “You do not know how delighted 
I am to find all of you for it. Really, 
my hopes for its final success lies with 
the young men and women of Bowendale. 
We may not be able to convince some of 
your fathers and mothers, excellent people 
though they are, and loyal supporters of 
the churches. If the Plan fails to-day, 
it will win to-morrow, when you have 
your day.” ; 

They separated, but Rose lingered a 
moment; and while Mrs. Choate walked 
on, spoke a few words in a low voice to 
the minister. Then, with face a trifle 
flushed, she rejoined her companions. 
“What a playtime is youth,” reflected the 
minister, as he watched the girls trip 
along the sidewalk arm in arm, the music 
of their laughter in his ears. “Whatever 
the cost to us we must protect the boys 
and girls.” 

The score of persons at the prayer 
meeting had heard of the proceedings at 
the conference of the ministers, and with 
conflicting emotions. The loyalists who 
supported the midweek service, for the 
most part, were of the old school of reli- 
gious teaching which said that what 
had been good enough for. the fathers 
was good enough for the children. They 
were too far along the road, of too fixed 
opinions, to welcome change. A feeling 
rather sad ‘and subdued pervaded the 
meeting; though Judge Belden, who was 
present, and who seldom came, assured 
the minister that he could count strongly 
on his support. 

“IT came here to-night for the express 
purpose of telling you so,” he remarked 
with emphasis. “Not in my day has a 
proposal been made, so far as I under- 
stand it, which better exemplifies the 
spirit of Jesus.” 

Dr, Choate saw that the moment had 
come to solve an outstanding problem of 
the citizens’ meeting, and asked: “Will 
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you eats at the gathering in the ae 
School assembly hall?” 

“Yes, sir, gladly.” 

In the course of the meeting, Mrs. 
Haynes, who was not often absent from 
any church function, gave a testimony in 
which she predicted dismal disaster to 
the church should certain courses be per- 
sisted in. Then arose Miss Millicent, who, 
speaking in her chirping, birdlike way, 
would have poured oil on the troubled 
waters, but only succeeded in adding to 
the confusion. An elderly member, whose 
life had been full of trouble, who had not 
been sweetened by it, and who fastened 
crape to the door whether any one was 
lying dead in the house or not, testified 
and prayed with sorrowful cadences. 
Finally, as though to give strength to 
despair, she called for the hymn: 


Come ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish, 
Come to the mercy-seat, fervently ‘kneel ; 
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Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your ; 


anguish ; 
Earth has no sorrow that heav’n cannot heal. 


Take it all in all, the meeting was one. 


to strike chills to the stoutest heart. Nor 
had the communication Rose had made 
been calculated to cheer the minister. 
When they returned home he told it to 
his wife, though had it been possible he 
would gladly have withheld it. 

In the spirit of audacity peculiar to 
young men of his kind, Harold Haynes 
had told Rose that the High School 
dances were tame affairs compared to 
excitements to be found at Lakeshore 


‘Pavilion; and that he and Daniel, while 


they might look in at the High School 
party, intended to spend most of the eve- 
ning at the Pavilion. 

“T certainly did not want to tell you 
this,” Rose had said. “But it seemed 
wrong to keep it from you. And oh, Dr. 
Choate, you have an influence over Harold 
no one else has. He admires you. He 
Says you are the squarest man he ever 
knew. Persuade him to keep away from 
that awful place. The people he meets 
are ruining him. They will ruin Daniel, 
too.” 

“I decided at once,” said Dr. Choate, 
sorrow in his voice, “that I could do but 
one thing. We have positively forbidden 
Daniel to go to Lakeshore, and under- 
stood he was to be at the High School 
dance.” 

Mrs. Choate’s face was grave. She 
knew her husband. She knew that the bale- 
ful effect of the resort on the young people 


of Bowendale had gone as iron deep into ~ 


his soul. Twice before she had seen such 
resolution in his face: once when he had 
asked her to be his wife; and once when 
he had stepped into the pulpit to preach 
the candidating sermon which had se- 
cured him the call to the First Parish. 
Both times with the resolution had gone 
a sort of exaltation. But now it was 
different—the will to do was present, but 
along with it went an element of sadness 
at conditions which made such action 


necessary. She noticed, too, with quick, 


loving perception, that years of toil in 
the vineyard had set their marks in his 
face. Always a striking, attractive coun- 
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A. Prescription. for China: 
Liberal Religion—Applied 


There is an anti-Christian movement in 
; China, but as to how widespread or seri- 
ous it is writers in the religious press do 
not wholly agree. When reports of the 
movement began to appear generally dur- 
ing May, Dr. Laurence Ingle, physician 
and missionary, wrote in the Baptist that 
the movement sprang largely from the in- 
_ telligentsia and did not at that time affect 
* the mass of the people. He traces it to 
the activities of non-Christian students in 
1922. ¢ ; 

This theory receives support from the 
- news that Chinese Confucians are organiz- 
ing a new university in Peking to offset 
the influence of Christian institutions. 

The guiding spirit is said to be Ku Hung- 
Ming, a Confucian scholar, and associated 
with him as faculty members are several 
men who have absorbed Western culture 
at English and American universities. 

But D. Willard Lyon, writing later in 
the Continent, relates that the anti-Chris- 
tian movement has spread from a few 
centers “like a forest fire into the remotest 
parts of this vast country and has startled 
Christian people everywhere into an atti- 
tude of alert inquiry.” It is likely, at 
least, that the shooting of the students at 
Shanghai on May 30 with the ensuing 
- complications has intensified and spread 
the sentiment against the religion im- 
ported by Western missionaries. Mr. Ton- 
joroff treated of this situation in his letter 
in Tue Reotster of July 9. 

At bottom, the reason is largely the 
old story of the discrepancy between the 
idealistic teachings of the missionaries 
and the actual dealings of “Christian” 
nations with this country. Bishop Wal- 
lace E. Brown of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, writing in Zion’s Herald from 
__ Foochow, declares: “These anti-Christian 
agitators cannot think of us missionaries 
apart from the country from which we 
come.” The missionaries come teaching 
brotherhood, and these agitators want to 
know if brotherhood is practiced in the 
fatherland of the missionaries. Is brother- 

hood vital, real, and meaningful in the 

laws which “Christian” nations make af- 
fecting international relations? This and 
other embarrassing questions are being 
asked, says Bishop Brown. “The real 
source of the present difficulties,” observes 
Rey. William L. Sanders in a later issue 
of the same journal, “will be found at 
the door of the powers which have been 
mistreating China for so long that it has 
become habitual.” 
And Prof. Daniel J. Fleming, before the 
present acute situation developed, asked in 
his new book, “Whither Bound in Mis- 
sions :” “How can we justify ourselves in 
_ bringing Christ to the needy of the foreign 
-fjeld and then stand around with ‘hands 
down’ when Western industries come 
= ¢ and upset all Christ’s principles in 
business relations with these 
les?” 
1 z Yu-Hsiang, Christian general of 

, charges foreign missions with hav- 

nds down” because of pressure of 


° 
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imperialistic interests. In an wile “to 
all the professed Christians of the world,” 
he reviews the casualties at Shanghai 
and other places, and adds: ‘Concerning 
the persistent massacres in China, nothing 
has been heard from foreign missions up 
to the present. ... You must have en- 
tertained the sincerest sympathy for the 
suffering of the workers and must have 
regarded the recent massacre of innocent 
Chinese people as wholly unjustified; but, 
as you are under the pressure of im- 
perialistic government, I presume you can- 
not see your way freely to give expression 
to your righteous views, for fear of in- 
eurring the displeasure of your respec- 
tive governments and the hatred of the 
capitalistic class, which may cause damage 
to your own position.” 

The more aggressive and articulate anti- 
Christian activity is largely a phase of 
the anti-foreign movement. There is a 
lesser, a more philosophic rebellion, against 
the theology of Christianity on the part 
of the intelligentsia, and no doubt a con- 
siderable, if vague, resentment by less 
educated folk against the missionaries who 
show lack of consideration for centuries- 
old beliefs and customs. Happily mission 
effort tends more and more to achieve the 
social good works of religion and to relate 
Christian ideas more or less with the best 
in traditional Chinese thought. For the 
latter way, Dr. Robert F. Fitch, president 
of Hangchow Christian College, argues per- 
suasively in the July Atlantic Monthly, 
in his article “The True Light that 
Lighteth.” 

The National Christian Council, in which 
the Christian Chinese have a majority 
representation, has directed its committee 
on the indigenous church to find out “‘what 
changes consistent with New Testament 
conceptions of Christianity can be made in 
the Christian church in China that will 
render its witness more convincing to the 
Chinese people.” Missionaries were asked 
to emphasize the study of Chinese lan- 
guage and literature so that they can 
appreciatively relate Chinese culture to 
Christianity. The committee was also di- 
rected to study “the conserving of the 
best and most characteristic elements of 
Chinese civilization; the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of Chinese ceremonies in 
order to discover the best way whereby 
Chinese Christians may commemorate 
and show respect to their ancestors; the 
Christian conceptions of God and the Con- 
fucian conceptions of Heaven, so as to 
state clearly the points of agreement and 
difference.” ae 

Seven States have passed new laws for 
the suppression of lynching during the 
last ten years, according to a report pre- 
pared by Prof. Monroe N. Work of 'Tuske- 

gee Institute for the Commission on Race 

Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Two other States—Oklahoma 
and North Carolina—have strengthened 
their laws. In all, there are now thirteen 
States that have special lynching laws. 
Bills have been introduced into practi- 
cally all Southern States. 
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’ Religion Afoultd the World , 


A’ Free Religious Press 
Makes Its Readers Think 


Dr. Karl Reiland of St. George’s Church 
in New York City was recently asked his 
opinion of the importance of the church 
paper. He said, in part: 

“IT regard religious journalism as of 
the utmost importance at this time and 
of great importance at any time. Espe- 
cially do I think there is great need of 
liberal religious journalism—fearless, con- 
structive, and free. This question of 
science and religion will not down and 
should not down until definite values 
have been gained that are clearly in the 
transition which is taking place. The 
trouble with people is, they do not think. 
In religion, especially, the people have 
allowed the leaders to do their thinking 
for them and religious leaders have be- 
come intellectually lazy.” 

Judgments were sought by the Editorial 
Council of the Religious Press, which is 
organized to promote the interests of reli- 
gious publications and to serve as an ex- 
perience exchange among editors. Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell thus exalted the 
religious press: “Much well-intentioned 
and serious-minded religious feeling is at 
the present time failing to make any 
strong impact for good, through sheer 
lack of religious information and educa- 
tion. The grossest misunderstandings 
abound, the most inadequate conceptions 
prevail, simply because the people are 
depending upon secular newspapers and 
magazines for information concerning re- 
ligious matters. . . . Such secular publi- 
cations are doing an indispensable work, 
but their utterances are lamentably lack- 
ing in the realm of religious thought. 
Nothing has taken the place of the distine- 
tively religious paper as a medium of im- 
parting information and of creating sound 
religious understanding. If the religious 
press is not supported, we shall experience 
a great lack in religious effort—a lack 
which nothing but the religious press can 
wu?" 


Poland to Guard Jewish Rights 


The Polish Government has pledged it- 
self to safeguard the civic, political, and 
cultural rights of the Jews of Poland. A 
delegation of the American Jewish Con- 
gress recently met the Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in New York City and 
expressed gratification at this effort to 
bring about harmonious co-operation be- 
tween the Jewish and non-Jewish elements 
of that country. The Treaty of Versailles, 
to which Poland was a signatory, guaran- 
teed the rights of Jews in Poland, but 


this guarantee seems to have been more or 


less ignored until this recent compact con- 
cluded between the Polish Government and 
representatives of Polish Jewry. 

The increase of the Jewish population 
in Palestine during the first five months 
of 1925 exceeded the total immigration 
for any preceding year, reports the Jew- 
ish Telegraphic Agency. British Govern- 
ment figures estimated the Jewish popu- 
lation on June 1 this year at 115,151, 
but Jewish authorities believe the actual 
number to be much greater. 
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Mr. Bryan at the Dayton Trial 


A courageous, dramatic, paradoxical figure 


ROM PARIS one of my parishioners 

has just sent me clippings giving the 
European version of the events at the 
Scopes trial. It makes interesting read- 
ing for one who was actually at the trial. 
One paragraph, for instance, read as fol- 
lows: 

‘Dayton Fundamentalists received a 
shock when the trial opened in the morn- 
ing. The prayer, generally uttered by 
one of their group, was, instead, said by 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter, of New York, 
well-known Modernist, whose life was 
threatened on Sunday when he was about 
to deliver a sermon in the Dayton Metho- 
dist church.” : 

Now the facts are that it was the Day- 


‘ton Fundamentalists who invited me to 


pray. I never “say” a prayer. I am not 
a “Dr.” I am not a Modernist. The ob- 
jection to my preaching was not made on 
Sunday when I was about to deliver a 
sermon. And my life was not threatened 
at all, much to the disappointment of the 
reporters. Outside of those six mistakes, 
the paragraph is moderately true. 

Such careless reporting is explainable 
only when we discover from the general 
tenor of the articles in the French and 
English press that the whole affair at 
Dayton was regarded as a joke, aS a 
sort of circus, with the lawyers on both 
sides acting as clowns, with Mr. Bryan 
chief performer, a new kind of super- 
clown, ineredibly and delightfully gro- 
tesque. 

That opinion was not confined to Hu- 
rope. Countless people from all back- 
grounds have asked me recently, “Was 
Bryan sincere?” ‘Did he really mean 
what he said?” And to my answer that 
I believed him to be the sincere leader 
of a great host of earnest people, my 
questioners shook their heads doubtfully. 

Mention Mr. Bryan to a certain type 
of Unitarian to-day and he will smile in- 
dulgently, if not superciliously, remem- 
bering only the unsuccessful campaigns 
for the presidency, and forgetting the 
many social reforms first proposed and 
advocated by Mr. Bryan and later passed 
with great éclat by his opponents. 

William Jennings Bryan was no mounte- 
bank; he was a brave and _ fearless 
leader of millions of Americans. 

But Bryan is dead, prematurely dead. 
What killed him we may never know, but 
we shall always suspect that the expe- 
rience at Dayton had most to do with 
his sudden demise. : 


Perhaps the blow that struck him down’ 


was the speech of Dudley Field Malone. 
I watched the Commoner’s face as the 
loud and fiery words of the Irish orator 
struck home. When Malone charged 
Bryan with fear of the truth, manifested 
by his refusal to permit witnesses for 
the defense to testify, Bryan winced; but 
when Malone had finished his shouted 
peroration and the court-room crowd, 
Fundamentalists and all, gave three times 
the applause they had given Bryan’s own 
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CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
previous speech, he could hardly believe 
his ears. The taunt rankled, and I doubt 
if Bryan ever recovered from his chagrin. 

Perhaps, however, it was the cross-exami- 
nation by Clarence Darrow which sank 
the barb deeper. It was a strategic move 
of the defense to put Bryan on the stand. 
Malone’s speech (prepared the way by 
making Bryan so anxious to prove to the 
people that he was not afraid, that he 
agreed to go on the stand, even after the 
judge told him that it was not necessary. 
Besides, he was going to be questioned 
about the Bible. He knew his Bible. What 
had he to fear from this smiling agnostic, 
who probably had never even read it? 

Some days before, Mr. Darrow had 
come to me in his casual way and said: 
“We're going to put Mr. Bryan on the 
stand, sooner or later, and I’m going to 
question him. I want you to prepare the 
material for me, with the Bible references 
and all that. Pick out especially the 
parts where cruelty is sanctioned and 
where unscientific statements are made.” 

“How much material do you wish me 
to prepare?’ I asked. 

“Oh, about an hour and a half’s worth,” 

he replied with a smile. 
_ Later: he asked me to go through his 
voluminous mail and examine the various 
suggestions made from all parts of the 
country, with the purpose of selecting any 
that might be of value in examining Mr. 
Bryan. I wish I had had time to copy 
the whole lot and publish them just as 
they were. The telegrams were the most 
interesting. I remember two particularly. 
One read: 

“Civilization is at stake wire me at 
once”; and the other: 

“Have found the missing link wire in- 
structions.” § 

The suggestions actually helpful for the 
examination of Bryan were very few, 
although many were offered, varying from 
pitiful scrawls on poor paper to neatly 
typed dissertations by scholars. Most of 
the ones of the sort Mr. Darrow wanted 
I had already at hand from my material, 
prepared and classified for my debates 
with Dr. Straton. 

I divided my material into the classi- 
fications which Mr. Darrow had suggested 
and added a comparison of the differences 
in the two accounts of creation in Gene- 
sis. There was enough for more than the 
hour and a half. 

Indeed, in that long afternoon in the 
courtyard, when Clarence Darrow ex- 
posed the poverty of William Jennings 
Bryan’s: mental equipment before the eyes 
of the world, only a fraction of the pre- 
pared questions were used. The next 
morning Darrow was prepared to con- 
tinue, but, at Bryan’s request, the judge 
put a merciful stop to it. For this relief, 
Bryan had to pay heavily, for he had to 
relinquish his expected chance to examine 
Darrow on the stand, the hope of which 
was his solace under Darrow’s grilling. 
But it is very probable that his question- 


ing of his opponent would have been far 
more disastrous to him than to the older 
but quicker-witted and _ better-educated 
Darrow. 

Among the questions which bothered 
Bryan the most was one of the last, a 
very simple one, but one which always 
confuses literalists,—the question as to 
how the Eden snake had been accustomed 
to travel before God punished it by com- 
pelling it to crawl upon its belly. The 
stenographie transcript of tue examina- 
tion of Mr. Bryan at this point runs as 
follows: 


Q. Have you any idea how the snake 
went before that time? 
No, sir. 


Do you know whether he walked 
on his tail or not? 

No, sir. I have no way to know. 
(Laughter in audience) 


This, I think, was the breaking-point of 

the examination. The mental picture 
roused was too much even for the stanch- 
est supporters of Bryan. Darrow had 
been successful at last in making Bryan 
supremely ridiculous in the eyes of his 
own adherents, and the game was up, 
and Bryan knew it. His wrath rose. 
Disregarding the next question, about the 
rainbow, he charged Darrow with having 
for his only purpose the intention to slur 
the Bible. He said: “I want the world to 
know that this man, who does not believe 
in a God, is trying to use a court in Ten- 
nessee to slur at it.” 
' Mr. Darrow replied: “I object to your 
statement. I am examining you on your 
fool ideas that no intelligent Christian 
on earth believes.” 

Court was immediately adjourned and 
the case ended next day with the sen- 
tencing of John Thomas Scopes. 

Mr. Bryan ‘had refused to undergo fur- 
ther examination because he knew at last 
that his Fundamentalist ideas had been 
deliberately and successfully held up to 
the ridicule of the world. He was a 
broken man. ‘To be sure, he kept up his 
front, issued statements, made plans for 
further campaigning, but his heart was 
broken. } 

Perhaps it was a too hearty meal that 
killed him at last. Perhaps the terrible 
heat of those days in Tennessee con- 
tributed to his breakdown. No one will 
ever know just what it was that brought 
about his sudden death. But those who 
were present at the trial will most of 
them always suspect that a broken heart 
had something to do with it. 

Bryan is dead. Is Bryanism, too, dead? 

I have just asked that question of one 
who knew him well and who knows the 
country well, the Hon. Bainbridge Colby, — 
and he feels that Fundamentalism is now 
a lost cause. He says that Mr. Bryan’s 
tremendous personal following made 
Fundamentalism dangerous, because he 
was making his religion a political issue. 

Mr. Colby points out that there is no 


A. 
Q. 
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local to Tennessee. 
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‘one to take up the mantle of the fallen 
prophet. The smaller men, like Stratton, 


Riley, Shields, and Norris, have no politi- 


cal power and only local religious fol- 
lowers. 

But there arrived in New York to-day, 

Dr. John R. Neal, chief of counsel for 
the Scopes defense, who says that “the 
Dayton trial was simply a prelude to the 
real fight.” 
_ Let us not forget that Scopes was con- 
victed. The decision will probably be 
upheld in the Tennessee Supreme Court. 
Let us remember, too, as Dr. Neal says 
further: “This is by no means a fight 
The movement to 
pass such laws has back of it strong or- 
ganizations in every State. The only pos- 
sible way to defeat it is to demonstrate 
its unconstitutionality. If left to the will 
of legislatures and popular vote, it will 
undoubtedly win, and our boasted separa- 
tion of church and state and freedom in 
the pursuit of truth will cease to be an 
American heritage.” 

Some may say that all that remains is 
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a legal battle over the constitutionality 
of the law. 

But the part of the constitution which 
has been violated is the one guaranteeing 
religious freedom. , 

We have thought that religious free- 
dom is our heritage. It may prove to be 


only our hope. 


Has it occurred to no one that the forty 
thousand white-robed marchers on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue are the first crop from 


‘the dragon’s teeth sowed by Bryan in his 


death-struggle? 
speaketh. 

Is Bryanism dead? Only time will 
tell. Many factors are involved. 

It may be potentially dead, but I fore 
see a long and bitter struggle before our 
liberties are assured. 

One hopeful sign heartens me. At first 
it seems like the very opposite. I refer 
to the proposed Bryan Memorial Univer- 
sity in Dayton, Tenn. 

When this Fundamentalist College 
was first proposed, a subscription list was 
posted on the window of Robinson’s drug- 


He, being dead, yet 
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store. Several Fundamentalists led off 
with sums of money. Then Dr. George 
Rappleyea signed for one ton of coal. I 
put down my name for one hundred books, 
reserving the selection for myself. Then 
Mr. Haldeman-Julius signed for one thou- 
sand books. I think the next was Rey. 
Leon M. Birkhead, minister of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, Kansas City, who 
offered a set of Darwin and Huxley. 
Then the list was quietly removed by the 
Fundamentalists. 

Whatever books are used, and whatever 
teachers are chosen, there can be no uni- 
versity without young men and women, 
and where there is the spirit of youth 
there also is the spirit of truth. Young 
men sought me out in Dayton. High- 
school boys and girls crowded around Mr. 
Darrow after his examination of Mr. 
Bryan. 

Bryanism is not dead, nor will it die 
for some time; but, as we gird our loins 
for the conflict, let us remember that “the 
spirit of youth in the life of the church 
is the hope of the world.” 


Star Island Arouses the Laymen 


Lectures, conferences, and pageants give new meaning to old truths” 


IX TOURISTS arrived at Star Island 

on the evening boat one day during the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League fifth annual 
institute for religious education. To ac- 
commodate all of them, cots were set up 
in a room used as a barber shop in the 
old days at the Oceanic Hotel. That 
tells the story of the success of the in- 
stitute in numbers in attendance. 

Another feature of equal significance 
was the presence of so many who were 
setting their course toward the Isles of 
Shoals for the first time. Always the 
Laymen’s League has sought to make the 
“turn over” from year to year as complete 
as possible. The more laymen, inspired 
and informed, who enter the field of reli- 
gious education, the better church schools 
Unitarians will maintain. To this theory 
of the Laymen’s League the department 
of religious education of the American 
Unitarian Association gave entire indorse- 
ment. Special effort was made to enroll 
workers from church schools which had 
not in previous years sent delegates. 

So it was that when George G. Davis, 
vice-president of the League, opened the 
institute formally, and Dr. Florence 
Buck, executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of religious education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, spoke of “The 
Happy Isles,” from seventy to eighty per 
cent. of the delegates were hearing of 
aims and purposes, of history and tradi- 
tions, for the first time. But how quickly 
they absorbed “the spirit of the Shoals!” 
‘This spirit, as was said by one of the 
pal lecturers, Prof. A. Wakefield 

may have no existence apart from 
2 who are there in the summer time; 
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but to old-timers, the spirit of 1925, in the 
creation of which newcomers contributed 
so much, seemed to be the same old spirit. 

Into nine days, the former fourteen-day 
program was compressed without notice- 
able reduction in the results sought. Pro- 
fessor Slaten, who leaves the Pacific School 
for the Ministry this fall to become min- 
ister of the West Side Unitarian Church, 
New York City, gave six lectures on the 
controlling ideas of the early Christians, 
as shown in the New Testament. Prof. 
Edwin D. Starbuck, head of the research 
siation in character training and religious 
education at the University of Iowa, gave 
six lectures on the fundamental principles 
of religious education. ‘Two lectures each 
were given by Miss Elisabeth Edland of 
New York City, specialist in the presenta- 
tion of church pageants; Stanley Kelley, 
headmaster of Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N.H.; and Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of the 
First Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich. 
Dr. Reccord spoke of the history and be- 
lief of the Unitarian Church in America. 
Mr. Kelley discussed the subject he knows 
best—boys. Daily conferences were con- 
ducted by Dr. Buck and Rey. Alson H. 
Robinson of the First Unitarian Church, 
Plainfield, N.J. The institute preachers 
were Rev. Lon R. Call of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Louisville, Ky., and Rev. 
Charles A. Wing of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Call, on the first Sunday of the 
institute, did exactly the right thing; he 
preached on the subject which had brought 
the delegates together—treligious education. 

“We will consider in this institute,” he 
said, “plans and methods for doing this 


vital and far-reaching task. Let us go 
into the realms of history to learn the 
experiences there, for the past is a treas- 
ury of knowledge. We must live in the 
present, and the present is a treasury of 
experience. Let us live upon the past and 
in the present, but let us consecrate our- 
selves in addition to the fruits of the race 
in the future. The future is a treasury of 
possibilities.” 

This striking sentence also lingers in 
the memory: ‘“‘He is a happy man who can 
live his life over again in some youth.” 

Professor Slaten revealed a method that 
might be called unique even by one who 
was brought up in the belief that a thing 
might be unusual but nothing was unique. 
He was the most appreciative person in 
the audience when one of the table stunts 
introduced a burlesque of one of his lec- 
ture periods. And one of the delegates 
who thought some of the ideas he pre- 
sented were shocking denounced the bur- 
lesque as atrociously unfair to a sincere 
but misguided man. It was that kind 
of an institute. Unity of purpose thrived 
on diversity of opinion. 

In his very first lecture, discussing the 
idea of a sacred book, Professor Slaten 
introduced this observation as he applied 
the scientific method to some of the ideas 
which to many are a precious reality: 
“It is so much nicer to be edified than 
it is to have to think.” Then for hour 
after hour he made his hearers think. 
Briefly stated, Professor Slaten regards 
the first sacred book of Christianity, the 
Old Testament, as a product of a preceding 
religion, Judaism; the New Testament is 
the product of Christianity itself. 
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“Early Christians naturally took over 
the book they knew so well,” he continued, 
“and attempted to show that their claims 
as Jewish Christians or Messianists were 
all justified by the book. This had a 
twofold value: It gave them a sense of 
having a securely founded system of 
thought; and it made their teaching much 
more readily acceptable to the Jews. A 
new religious movement that can commend 
itself to people with the assurance that it 
requires no renunciation on their part of 
the book they have hitherto regarded as 
sacred has an immense initial advantage. 

“These abstract statements become 
clearer if we note a few familiar illustra- 
tions. Mormonism did not call upon its 
followers to renounce their Bibles, but 
claimed that the Book of Mormon was a 
later and fuller revelation. When Chris- 
tian Science was founded in 1876, it as- 
sumed to show the inner and true meaning 
of the Bible.” 

In his exposition of the growth of the 
idea of the Messiahship of Jesus, Pro- 
fessor Slaten described how the Jewish 
idea that there was to be a Messiah had 
developed; how the idea followed that 
Jesus was the Messiah whose coming had 
been predicted; and how this idea had 
been defended in the New Testament. “It 
is curious to allow imagination to the 
Greeks and to the American Indian,” he 
interpolated, “and none to the Hebrews.” 

In similar fashion, Professor Slaten pre- 
sented his opinions of the resurrection 
and “second coming” ideas. He suggested 
this substitute for the great inspiration 
which the “second coming” idea had for 
the early Christians and has for hundreds 
of thousands living in America at the 
present time: 

“The inspiring hope of religious men 
to-day is the vision of the people of this 
world so organized that every human 
being born among them may have oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to develop to 
the maximum his innate capacities for 
wholesome personal enjoyment and social 
service. The ideal includes the complete 
conquest of this planet as a habitation 
for man, and of man’s complete conquest 
of himself and the problems of human 
relationships. It is a far .and receding 
goal, to the attaining of which the life of 
eyery man may contribute its part.” 

Of the idea of the spirit, Professor Sla- 
ten declared it was fallacious to assume 
that an experience is proof positive of 
the truth of claims made in connection 
with it. In his final scheduled lecture he 
discussed the idea of Christian conduct. 
To lift but a sentence from a mass of 
good material—here is his definition of 
the objective of religion: “It is to make 
you and me so that we can be trusted any- 
where.” 

But six lectures were not enough for 
the delegates, and before he left Star 
Island to meet a preaching appointment 
they had his “philosophy of life.” Meet- 
ing informally on that part of the Oceanic 
Hotel to which he had referred when he 
said “any porch in a storm,” Professor 
Slaten warned the institute that his phi- 
losophy might seem inadequate because of 
its confessions of ignorance. But, he 
added, confessed ignorance is not as bad 
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as ignorance not confessed or ignorance 
persisted in. 

“Earth is the home of man,” fie said. 
“Tt is a farm bequeathed to us to develop 
and enjoy. To do this is a matter of co- 
operation, of learning to live together. 
There is no need to know where it all 
came from. And it is not needful to know 
that individual life will continue after 
death. Our personal objectives should be 
in tune with the world objective, the idea 
of the brotherhood of all men of all races 
and nations. We don’t mean much to the 
universe, but we mean everything to each 
other. We live together, for each other, 
to help each other, to make each other 
happy. This outlook does not make our 
life insignificant; it gives to man the op- 
portunity to show how divine, how wonder- 
ful his life can be.” 

It is difficult to summarize Professor 
Starbuck’s lectures so that, within the 
space allowed, those who attended the in- 
stitute will recognize the picture and 
those who were not present will know why 
this course was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The fundamental principles of 
religious education obviously are about the 
same as usual, but Professor Starbuck gave 
them a new setting. He urged-more indi- 
vidual methods and fewer collective 
methods, devoting an entire lecture to the 
project-problems method in religious edu- 
cation. 

“We have tried to intellectualize chil- 
dren or emotionalize them into the good 
life,” he asserted. “But the project-prob- 
lem method aims to produce whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity directed 
toward life’s fundamental objectives ex- 
pressed in conduct. Nature has planted 
certain instinctive tendencies; sacrifice, co- 
eperation, and the like are as old as self- 
regardfulness. The tendencies toward 
good living are in youth; we don’t have to 
deal. with raw stuff. Our method is to 
get children into co-operative ventures 
before they know it, of integrating life 
into life. Let’s use boys for what they’re 
worth. They have tons of energy. Let’s 
turn it loose in the constructive work of 
the community. This may be done by the 
project-problem method, whereby the de- 
sire for the good life is planted in the 
muscles and motives as well as in the 
thoughts.” 

In the process of setting the educa- 
tion house in order, Professor Starbuck 
said the place to start was on the ground 
floor, but only after there was positive 
assurance that there were no “fools in 
the basement.” These he defined as 
mechanism, information, institution, and 
tradition. Instead of spending time per- 
fecting the mechanism, disseminating in- 
formation, building up the institution, and 
maintaining tradition, Professor Star- 
buck pleaded for the development of a sys- 
tem to set the child and adult in the 
midst of things and make the program 
center in persons. 

“There are fools in the garret also,” he 
stated. “Stop teaching the virtues and 
preaching spirituality. Reorganize the 
church school so that every class is a club 
and every school a republic; enrich the 
curriculum by the substitution of modern 
methods for outworn material; give to the 
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children music for children, not childlike | 
music.” ; 

Religious education is the iconitithl ‘pis 
of the church, Professor Starbuck de- 
clared in his final lecture, and churches 
should pay as large salaries to directors 
of religious education as they do to 
preachers. 

The dramatic work, under the direction 
of Miss Edland, contributed a picturesque 
element to the institute. It demonstrated 
the educational principle of learning -by 
doing. Groups of men and women en- 
gaged in dyeing squares and strips of 
cheesecloth and unbleached muslin to be 
used later as headdresses, scarfs, and 
tunics. There were classes in rhythmic 
expression; voices were tested ; tryouts for 
parts were conducted ; rehearsals were ap- 
pointed for early morning hours and were 
promptly attended. The climax of this 
work came in the presentation of three 
Bible scenes, marked by beautiful posing 
and striking dramatic action. A shower 
failed to interrupt the action or disperse 
the audience. 

Miss Edland’s two lectures emphasized 
the principles which these three pageant 
plays so beautifully illustrated. The 
daily conferences, conducted by Mr. Rob- 
inson and Dr. Buck, were models of effi- 
ciency. A vast amount of preliminary 
work was done by the leaders. Large 
attendance was the inevitable result. 

The last word to the institute was 
given in the sermon of Rey. Charles A. 
Wing on the second Sunday. He spoke of 
preparedness for the “next war,” and 
hastened to explain that it was to be not 
a war between nations but “a war against 
poverty, against crime, against exploita- 
tion, against human misery. In this war 
the church must enlist all men to the 
service of God and humanity.” 
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Man cannot hold to the city. 
“The white peaks call to him— 

The air and the shining waters 
And the frozen spaces dim. 


Man cannot hold to the textbook. 
He feels the world athrill 

With vibrant laws and piercing truths 
That challenge his eager will. 


Man cannot hold to the “eredo.” 
Each tree is a blossoming rod; 
And each soul stands, a Moses, 
On the mountain top with God. 


Birds Flying by Night 
CHARLES BALLARD 


I hear your trumpet call, great passenger 
birds, 5 

Flying, flying through the night. 

At the summons of a long, far ery you 
journey, 

Straight, swift, and sure, 

Beating strong wings in the darkness. 

Toward a Voice in the infinite distance we, ; 
too, hasten on, J 

Flying, flying through the night. it 

We may not swerve or pause on our des- 
tined journey ; ; 

Wot: the call. 1g 09) Eroptiocaaellaaaae 
sweet, and 


certain, fe 
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The essential qualities of a good traveling-book are discussed by Aldous Huxley in The 


He says, “It should be a work of such a kind that one can open it 


anywhere and be sure of finding something interesting, complete in itself, and susceptible of 
A book requiring continuous attention and prolonged mental effort is useless 
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being read in a short time. 
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on a voyage; for leisure, when one travels, is brief and tinged with physical fatigue, the mind distracted and 


unapt to make protracted exertions. 


“Rew traveling-books are better than a good anthology of poetry, in which every page contains some- 


thing complete and perfect in itself. 


“Equally well adapted, with poetry, to the traveler’s need, are collections of aphorisms or maxims. If 
they are good, maxims make the best of all reading. They take a minute to re ead and provide matter upon 
vhs thought can ruminate for hours. 


Missions and Reactions 
PROF. THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
WHITHER BOUND IN Missions? By Daniel J. 


Fleming. New York: Association Press. $1.50. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND ORIENTAL CIVILI- 


ZATIONS. A Stupy In CuLtTure-Contact. By 
Maurice T. Price. New York: G. H. Stechert 
and Co. $3.75. 


At last we have an attempted analysis 
of Protestant Christian Missions from a 
strictly neutral, scientific point of view. 
We have had something of the kind be- 
fore, but never on such a large scale nor 
so thorough and scientific in method of 
investigation. From long years of resi- 
dence in the Far Hast, Dr. Price knows the 
field whereof he writes, and as a trained 
investigator and sociologist he is unusally 
competent to perform the task that he has 
set himself. His psychological approach 
is that of the behavioristic school. He is 
concerned primarily not with an appraisal 
of foreign missions, but rather with human 
reactions to missionary propaganda, and 
these he submits to an exhaustive psycho- 
sociological analysis. Something of the 
technique of the mode of analysis is given 
in an appendix. The author writes with 


_ praiseworthy reserve, and is frank to state 


that he is not presenting finalities either 
in method or results. He has done his 
best to investigate the materials at hand 
and has followed the best method that he 
knows. He welcomes any criticisms, sug- 
gestions, or important data that may fur- 
ther the investigation of the subject. A 
later volume on Missions and- Social 
Change promises to deal with the more 
positive reactions to Christian Missions. 
The present volume has largely to do with 
the anti-missionary and neutral reactions. 
The first chapter gives a bird’s-eye view of 
the different ways in which non-Christian 
peoples act and feel about the attempt of 
the Christian Church to proselyte them. 
_ ‘Then follows a detailed examination and 
of these groups and individual 
"reactions in the effort to delve down into 

he root causes of all of them. The reac- 
ns are followed through to their conclu- 
=, this in some cases leads through 


a 


a transition period to conversion and mem- 
bership in the alien group. The author 
has spared no pains to make his study 
thorough, and every page shows a tre- 
mendous amount of labor and research. 
The book must challenge the attention of 
layman and churchman alike. Those who 
do not favor Christian Missions ought to 
read the book for their enlightenment. 
Those. who are concerned in missionary 
activity ought to read it for their guidance. 
Every study class in missions ought to 
have it as a textbook. To missionary, to 
social worker, to student of politics, indeed 
to all concerned in culture- and race-con- 
tacts, this is a book of inestimable value. 

Fleming’s book is likewise a critical dis- 
eussion of Christian Missions, but from a 
very different point of view; viz., the prac- 
tical viewpoint of a participant in the 
work. It is written by one who was long 
engaged in mission work in India and of 
late has been organizing director of for- 
eign service at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. His attitude is well expressed in the 
following paragraph: “It is not primarily 
our religious system in the sense of our 
practice in worship and our body of doc- 


‘trines that we can confidently hold high 


as the pre-eminent standard for all men. 
It is not suecess for our ‘faith’ that we 
most want. Rather is it that men shall 
increasingly learn to live in the spirit, 
with the purposes, and by the methods of 
Jesus Christ” (page 91). It is surely a 
sign of the times to have a Christian mis- 
sionary write such words as these under 
the imprint of the Association Press, and 
it must ever be to the credit of missionary 
activity that the church abroad, on the 
whole, is so much more rational in its out- 
look on religion than the church at home. 
Who knows but in the end the so-called 
pagan religions in their rebound on Chris- 
tianity will have completely emancipated 
it from the fetters of traditionalism, in- 
toleranée, self-conceit, and bigotry! Such 
books as the present volume will do much 
to realize that happy day. Foreign mis- 
sions pay, not only because of the contri- 
bution to the foreigner, but even as much 
for his contribution to us. 


“An Unforgettable Book” 


FRANKLIN WINSLOW Kann. By Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

The success of The Little French Girl 
gives ample warrant for the republication 
of this earlier novel by the same author, 
which first appeared in 1910. Although 


lacking in the brilliancy and incisiveness 
which mark The Little French Girl and 
its immediate predecessor, Adrienne 
Toner, Franklin Winslow Kane is by no 
means without merit, and well deserves 
the comment by Hugh Walpole, printed 
upon its jacket. Following Mrs. De Selin- 
ecourt’s favorite method of presenting a 
single personality, and carefully analyz- 
ing it in all its various phases, Franklin 
Winslow Kane is the portrait of a man, 
an American, generally lacking in exter- 
nal attractions, but having a heart of 
gold. Mr. Walpole truly says: “It is an 
unforgettable book because it enshrines a 
beautiful character, who is never betrayed 
by sentimentality, who is gentle without 
being effeminate, and brave without being 
arrogant.” There is the usual contrast 
of national characteristics which the- 
reader has come to expect from this 
author. This time, the story deals with 
the play and counter-play of English and 
American traits, incarnated in a small 
group of men and women, who, if not 
always attractive, are nevertheless firmly 
and convincingly portrayed. Given a 
heroine a little less of a fool, and for that 
reason more worth the winning, the popu- 
larity of the story would be assured. As 
it is, for the artistry of its technique, if 
not for the absorbing qualities of its nar- 
rative, it is entitled to no mean place in 
the ranks of contemporary fiction. 
A. R. H. 


Substituting for Angelo Patri 


Rosatiw Darn’s Test. By Amy Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Any little girl quite as angelic as Rosa- 
lie Dare proved to be in the story of that 
name could not fail to accomplish many 
marvelous things in the second book of 
the series, Rosalie Dare’s Test. Perhaps 
it is a sign of age to feel a trifle cynical 
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when we find the sulky, disagreeable, and 
spoiled Stanton Gifford completely trans- 
formed by a few months of his Cousin 
Rosalie’s society. To be sure, the author 
bestows upon the aforesaid young mis- 
ereant an injured leg which compels him 


* to stay at home and absorb big doses of - 


Rosalie’s influence, with most astonish- 
ing results. No mother of any youth of 
to-day could possibly peruse these in- 
nocuous pages without feeling a consum- 
ing desire for a little Rosalie for herself. 
She might then discard the admonitions 
of Angelo Patri and, without misgivings 
or any effort on her part, feel sure that 
in a very short time she would have in 
her family that rara avis, a perfect boy. 
BE. F. M. 


“Kain-tuck-ee” 


Simon KENTON THE Scour. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
$1.75. ‘ 

“Thar’s one thing to be thankful for,” 
murmured Simon, as the cluster of huts 
faded from view. “It’s very wearin’ bein’ 
whacked by every last Ingen in town.” 
So the reader of Simon Kenton the Scout, 
be he young or old, finds it somewhat 
“wearin’” to read of quite so many hair- 
raising escapades and marvelous escapes 
from the savage red men of the forests 
as fall to Simon’s lot. Indians lurk be- 
hind every tree, war-whoops ring in the 
ear, and tomahawks whirl with deadly 
precision throughout the tale. For almost 
a hundred pages, the reader shivers with 
Simon after he has been captured and 
is dragged from one Indian encampment 
to another to be tortured. The story 
lacks a real plot, but the numerous epi- 
sodes of which it consists are always in- 
teresting and present a stirring panorama 
of the bitter struggle waged by the In- 
dians and the Colonists in the days of 
the Revolution for the possession of the 
wonderfully fertile, far-away ‘Kain- 
tuck-ee.” E. F. M. 


Another Spyri Story 


ARTHUR AND SQUIRREL. 


No one familiar with Johanna Spyri’s 
stories could fail to recognize Arthur and 
Squirrel as another of the translations 
of her writings which appear periodically. 
The familiar elements are all here—child- 
hood in distress, unexpected friends, both 
young and old, who come to the rescue 
and bring the tale to a glowingly happy 
conclusion. In this particular story, the 
hero is an orphan boy who has been sent 
to boarding school, where his longing for 
his lost parents and home is almost un- 
endurable. Fortunately, he is invited to 
make a visit in a household where the 
little daughter, nicknamed “Squirrel,” be- 
comes his firm friend, and from this point 
all progresses beautifully for the sad 
child. Not only do Squirrel’s parents 
prove to be wise friends, but a long-lost 
uncle is discovered in whose care we can 
most happily leave the little boy. While 
Heidi stands out pre-eminently as the 
best of these stories of Switzerland, they 
are all realistic and entertaining, and 
Arthur and Squirrel is no exception. 

: E. F. M. 


By J. I. Corby. 
Company. 


By Johanna Spyri. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.50. 
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Actual Experiments 


PROJECTS IN WORLD-FRIBNDSHIP. By John 
Leslie Lobingier. 
Chicago Press. $1.75. 

One of the great aims of present-day 
religious education is the cultivation of 
world friendships among children and 
young people. Missions, in all the 
churches, are fast assuming this form, 
and the newer ideal of the presentation of 
Christianity to foreign peoples is to show 
a religion producing such results in life 
that it becomes desirable to the friends 
we make in other lands. 

Mr. Lobingier’s book opens with five 
chapters which present concisely the prin- 
ciples underlying the project method and 
ways of using it. All the rest of the book 
presents projects in world-friendship as 
carried on in a ¢hurch school under the 
author’s direction, in all grades from pri- 
mary through senior high school. Projects 
of money-raising, of articles made and 
sent to children in the mountains of the 
South, to American Indian children, to a 
school in Japan, the Near Hast, and others, 
were undertaken not chiefly for the benefit 
they might bestow on those to whom these 
things were given, but expressly for their 
educational value to those who carried out 
the project. In every case, several pos- 
sible projects were presented and the 
group allowed to choose which one it 
would take. Letters were exchanged, 
gifts were made at Christmas, money was 
raised and yoted to the enterprise which 
had now become personal and interesting. 

The book is the more valuable because 
it offers not theories but actual experi- 
ments in world friendship, and the results 
secured in the work of a church school. 
Directors of religious education and 
teachers ought to be able to adapt the 
methods here presented to our own church 
projects of helpfulness and the extension 
of a faith that makes faithful. The chief 
results to be secured are not the amounts 
of money raised and contributed and the 
boxes filled (which may be reported),.but 
the training of children in world friendli- 
ness and loyalty to great ideals of human 
life, association, and service. ¥F. B. 


A Wonderland of Law 


Tun Boy CHEMIST. By A. Frederick Ool- 
lins. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Oo. 
$2.00. 

The author avoids learned technicali- 
ties, and in simple form writes to his 
audience of boys in language which they 
cannot fail to understand. He states 
great facts simply; he outlines important 
experiments in proof of statements so 
clearly, that if any boy follows the direc- 
tions accurately he may have the satis- 
faction of clearing up for himself many 
a problem which may have lurked un- 
solved in the back of his mind. Chemis- 
try is a wonderland of law. No boy read- 
ing the book can fail to feel its depth 
and charm, and many a boy may, with 
awakened interest and insight, be led to 
further profitable study and investigation. 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago: The University of 
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Tabloid Reviews 


WHITE AND BLACK IN 
Herman Norden, 
Company. $5.00. 

Mr. Norden, who is a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, has given us 
a valuable and interesting account of 
travel and exploration in two African 
crown colonies. Illustrations and maps 
make the narrative vivid. Central Africa 
is still an unknown region, and the geo- 
graphical notes and chapters on native 
life in this book are of great importance. 
The book leaves the explorer west of 
Lake Victoria on the border of Belgian 


Hast Arrica. By 
Boston: Small, Maynard and 


Congo. Presumably there is more to 
follow. 
BUSHRANGERS. By Charles J. Finger. New 


York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

The bushranger was a convict driven 
into the wilds, or escaping there to free 
himself from the oppression of the convict 
settlements. The book has assembled five 
striking tales of these men, tales which 
reveal sometimes an unsuspected kind- 
ness and courage and gentleness. There 
is. the story of the man who dreamed of 
an epic hour; the story of the man 
who was soldier, churchman, and bush- 
ranger; the story of the _ soft-voiced, 
smooth-spoken Andrew Lang, a favorite 
with the ladies; and other tales, as un- 
usual, to beguile the tedium of modern 
life. 


THe COMPLETH LimpRicK Book. By Lang- 
ford Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The subtitle is “The Origin, History, 
and Achievements of the Limerick, with 
over 400 Examples.” 


“There was a young fellow named Reed, 

Who said, ‘There’s a need—a great need 
For a Limerick Book,’ 
So he wrote one, and look! 

Here’s the book that he wrote—now proceed.” 


The author has gathered together more 
limerick lore than we supposed existed 
in the world. i 


STRANGER THAN Fiction. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THD Juws. By Lewis Browne. New York: 
The Macmillan Oompany. $2.50. 

This is a short history of the Jews 
from the earliest times to the present 
day, the only complete one-volume history 
of its kind in English. An interesting 
feature of the book is the animated pic- 
tures that help to make the narrative more 
illuminating. But the narrative hardiy 
needsit. It is fresh, vivid, and fascinating. 
It brings into high relief the dramatic 
nature of this great epic, “the strangest, 
the most colorful in the saga of all 
mankind.” The book will be read by 
young people and their elders with a like 
eagerness. 


A Boox or ORIGINAL PartTins. By Hthel 
Owen. New York: The Abingdon Press. $0.75. 

This is a book that may have value — 
for young people planning recreational 
gatherings. Detailed instructions are 
given for a dozen different parties: an 
artistic party, a travel, a house, a color, 
a farm, a timely, an educational, ‘an 
everyday, a suggestion party, and so on. 
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Jeremy Dives Into Luck 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Jeremy hadn’t meant to eavesdrop. He 
supposed Aunt Bess, at the kitchen table 
kneading bread, had seen him come across 
from the bunk-house. Uncle Hank’s back 
was to the window. Besides, immersed 
in business papers and the ogreish first- 
of-month bills, he was crosser and deafer 
than usual. He and Aunt Bess went on 
talking above the thump of the bread and 
the bubbling of the boiling beef on the 
stove. 

Jeremy was tired and hot, and for just 
half a jiffy, he told his jabbing conscience, 
he’d curl up on the sagging old sofa on 
the screened porch. He had spent two 
hours delivering fresh garden “sass” to 
the summer trade. Two miles down the 
winding creek road was tucked a pretty 
little resort where the evergreen hills 
were dotted with rustic pine-slab cabins. 
From June till September city people 
moved up to rest and play, follow the 
woodsy, sage-scented trails, or wade the 
foaming streams for speckled trout. Aunt 
Bess had filled and refilled her cracked 
cooky jar with dimes and quarters that 
tinkled in for her green vegetables, fresh 
eggs, and plump frys. 

“Sun sort of made me woozy,” yawned 
Jeremy, sure that even half of forty 
winks would revive him. “Maybe after I 
do the stunts Uncle Hank’s saved up, 
he’ll let Nubbins and me off an hour so 
we can buzz over to Deep Pool. A dip 
would go good this scorcher of a day.” 

“Seems sort of hard on the boy to take 
the only thing he calls his own.” Thump, 
thump. Aunt Bess’s tired drawl sounded 
far off to Jeremy. 

“Humph! Where'd he be if we hadn’t 
let him stay on here after his dad lost all 
but this rag-tag of the old place, and 
then got himself killed bustin’ a broncho? 
Tell me that.” 

Uncle Hank’s harsh, complaining tones 
brought Jeremy back from his _ fleecy 
cloud of dreams like a clap of thunder. 
He swallowed hard, sat up, but was too 
stunned to move a foot farther. Could— 
could they be talking about him, Jeremy? 
And what was it all about? He was not 
left in doubt. It came out with brutal 
promptness, though evidently the unsus- 
pecting pair had milled it over before. 

“That’s so,” assented Aunt Bess who 
dodged any contributing factor to rousing 
her husband’s wrath. ‘“He’d have been 
‘sent to some Home in the city, I s’pose. 
He was such a scrap when we took charge 
of the remnants here, not much help to 
a rancher. Jeremy wasn’t cut out for 
iff work, but it takes all sorts to fill up 
1e world; and some, like him, would 


rather read story books and mess up 
their pockets with rocks and want to 
know what makes the earth tick.” 

Uncle Hank growled. “Yes, just what 
ruined, his dad,—book readin’, and dreamin’ 
before business. He’s got to be jolted 
awake, Jeremy has, and maybe losin’ his 
pony will do it. Mr. Hotchkiss covets 
Nubbins for that sickly-lookin’ youngun 
of his. Seems as if the lad saw Jeremy 
put Nubbins through his tricks down 
around the post office one day, and has 
been talkin’ about it ever since. Well, 
that note’s got to be renewed if Warren 
won’t buy, and the interest handed over. 
All we’ve saved won’t pay for the new 
pump and the grocery bill, let alone the 
new range. I tell you, Bess, I’m for 
gettin’ rid of this tag-tail of land and 
headin’ for California and maybe’— 

Somehow Jeremy stumbled off away 
from those cruel voices; but the sicken- 
ing realization of what was to happen to 
him stuck in his mind like a tomahawk. 
Nubbins! The stunted little colt he had 
raised himself and trained like a dog. 
Blindly he groped his way past the corral 
on toward the little hill pasture. He must 
be by himself long enough to fight this 
thing out and not play the baby before 
his hawk-eyed uncle. 

That Hotchkiss boy? Jeremy vaguely 
remembered a pale, shrinking chap look- 
ing through the windows of the handsome 
ear, parked at the village post office. An 
old cowboy friend had egged him on to 
show Nubbins off to the summer folks 
waiting for the mail one day. That was 
it. A wave of bitterness swept over 
Jeremy and some of it washed over his 
eyes, leaving them wet. 

“Course it isn’t Mr. Hotchkiss’ fault 
that my dad went broke and his dad 
bought in the old ranch and the new 
house- and woods and everything. Any- 
way, he’s not there except summers. Just 
the same—oh, Nubbins!” 

With playful, prancing steps as if he 
kept time to the rollicking tune of the 
ereek, the peerless black pony minced up 
to the gate and nuzzled Jeremy for greet- 
ing.’ He tossed his head and nickered, 
asking plainly what was the matter. 
Jeremy’s shoulders shook, his curly dark 
head was pillowed on his arms atop the 
fence. Here was a_ puzzling to-do! 
Something had to be done about it. Nub- 
bins was a creature of action, and open- 
ing gates was his specialty. Nubbins 
could do everything but write letters and 
fry flapjacks, Jeremy had boasted. But— 
poor, helpless pony! he could not save 
himself for Jeremy! 


The boy threw his arms about the 


glossy neck, murmured loving, broken 
words into the thick mane, and Nubbins 
nibbled his ear for comfort. Then a dar- 
ing impulse seized Jeremy. He glanced 
toward the house fearfully. Nobody. 
When was that note due? The big calen- 
dar on the kitchen wall had been stripped 
of its July leaf that morning. Would 
they take his pony away to-morrow? 

With a reckless set of his slim shoul- 
ders, a strange, defiant gleam in his 
honest blue eyes, Jeremy swung swiftly 
to Nubbins’s back and off they flew like 
the wind toward Deep Pool. Deep Pool, 
jade green with its mirrored pines, lay 
at the foot of a precipitous hill. One 
reached it more easily by a good trail 
from the old ranch, but that meant going 
through the new Hotchkiss fences. 

To the hill boy, expert swimmer out- 
classing the Scouts who had camped by 
the creek the previous week, there was a 
simpler way than climbing down that 


: The Voice of God 


I bent unto the ground 

And I heard the quiet sound 
Which the grasses make when they 
Come up laughing from the clay. 


“We are the voice of God,” they said: 
Thereupon I bent my head 

Down again, that I might see 

If they truly spoke to me. 


But around me everywhere, 

Grass and tree and mountain were 
Thundering in a mighty glee, 

“We are the voice of deity.” 


And I leapt from where I lay, 

I danced upon the laughing clay ; 

And to the rock that sang beside, 

“We are the voice of God,” I cried. 
—James Stephens. 


Sentence Sermon 
Thrice blest will all our blessings be 
When we can look through them to Thee. 
—James Stephens. 


sheer granite ledge. Despite the lump of 
lead where his heart had once been, 
Jeremy’s spirits rose a little as they swept 
through the whispering aspens and 
started up the hill overlooking the pool. 

“Deep Pool,’ a bowl chiseled out of 
granite, hollowed in the long-ago age of 
glaciers when gigantic carving bees had 
been the program of the colossal forces 
of nature. “Nobody knows how deep it 
is,’ Jeremy’s dad had often said, and he 
had tried to plumb it himself. 

“There, old pal, you can nibble around 
till I come back.” Jeremy knotted the 
bridle ends securely so the pony would 
not be hampered or in danger of tripping. 
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A Little Mother Goose 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


I’d like to live with Mother Goose. 
By that I mean to say, 

I wish she’d leave her kith and kin 
And come with us to stay. 


I'd like to live with Mother Goose. 
I’d like to hear her tell 

The rimes that make our baby laugh, 
Like “Pussy in the Well.” 


I think I'll play I’m Mother Goose, 
And when our baby cries 

T’ll make a rime so queer she’ll think 
It tumbled from the skies. 


Tll try to make our baby laugh, 
And the neighbors’ babies too. 
Tll be our house’s Mother Goose,— 

That’s just what I will do! 


It’s fun to be a Mother Goose, 

I know it now for sure. 
_ Our baby fell and bumped her nose, 
And I her nose did cure. 


I said, in a singsongy way: 
Hey-diddle-dumpling-doo, 

Call the house and tell the mouse! 
The baby laughed, and I did too. 


And that is all! 


Jeremy stood an instant, gazing down 
into the crystal depths, sheer fifty feet 
below. He felt a thrill of joy that he 
eould do at least one thing well. He was 
the envy of all the boys of the region, 
“the diving wonder.’ But his look of 
elation faded, he crouched instantly in 
keen dismay. For out from the shadow 
of his rocky, overhanging perch, floated 
a rude raft bearing the slight figure of a 
boy who was plainly an amateur at the 
sport. 
| “That Hotchkiss sissy!” Jeremy’s lip 
eurled contemptuously. Going to cheat 
him out of this last swim, this last picnic 
with Nubbins. “Bet his mother doesn’t 
know he’s out. Of all the clumsy’— 

Sick at heart, he turned away; then, 
as a scream rent the silence, turned a 
horrified gaze on the pool again. The 
raft was tipping crazily—the boy was 
gone! Just one thing to do, and Jeremy 
did it. Presto! A clean, beautiful dive. 
When he came up he had something with 
him. Jeremy never fumbled. The boy 
was half-unconscious from terror and 
elutched Jeremy desperately. Jeremy had 
to be pretty rough with him before he 
could do his life-saving decently. 

Well, he thought breathlessly as they 
landed, that dive did away with a lot of 
messy first aid. He rolled the _ boy, 
pumped the water out of him and made 
sure he was more scared than hurt. It 
seemed to be Jeremy’s day for quick sery- 
ice. A minute to frisk up the ledge like a 
gray squirrel, squirm into his overalls, 
and grab Nubbins, who looked injured at 
having his picnic meal so rudely inter- 
rupted. A detour was necessary in hitting 
the trail to the Pool, where Billy Hotch- 
kiss was picked up and persuaded to 
cling limply to the pony before Jeremy. 
And though Nubbins loathed carrying 
double, he seemed to sense the situation 
and behaved as a hero and a gentleman. 
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Mr. Hotchkiss was away just then, and 
Billy’s mother give one glance and went 
into hysterics. So leaving Billy in charge 
of the stolid, sensible country cook, 
Jeremy tore off, promising to send Dr. 
Davis out posthaste. This he did with 
a fine indifference to what Uncle Hank 
would say when he got his thumb on 
“that boy.” 

But there was company when Jeremy 
galloped into the corral, and Uncle Hank 
didn’t seem to know Jeremy had been 
away. Jeremy didn’t force him to listen. 
There appeared to be business in the air 
at supper, and impending change. Jeremy 
caught Aunt Bess’s eyes watching him 
anxiously. The boy tried to eat, but even 
the flaky, latticed apple-pie choked him. 

As the men scraped back their chairs, a 
car whizzed into the yard. Jeremy flushed 
guiltily. Could he run? There was Mr. 
Hotchkiss at the door, and yes, Billy. 
Jeremy’s heart did a somersault. They 
had come for Nubbins! 

What was this Mr. Hotchkiss was say- 
ing as he pumped Jeremy’s arm up and 
down? That he deserved a distinguished 
service medal? Uncle Hank’s surprise 
was comical. “Sure,. Jeremy, run along 
outside and talk with Mr. Hotchkiss,’ 
and Aunt Bess shooed them nervously 
outdoors into the ebbing glory of the 
August sunset. ; 

A little later, a boyish figure sped to the 
pasture bars and confided the whole won- 
derful tale to an appreciative Nubbins. 
“So that stuttery man’s bought the place 
and Uncle Hank’s going to skip for Cali- 
fornia. But we’re going to live with Billy, 
old boy, just like a brother, his daddy 
said, and you'll belong to both of us. 
And I'll teach Billy to swim and ride and 
camp out till he’s husky and hard as 
nails. And I can have lots of books and 
go to school next winter—my, didn’t I dive 
straight into luck? And oh, Nubbins, it’s 
a good old world, isn’t it?” 

Nubbins nipped a lock of hair playfully 
and whinnied as if saying, “However did 
you doubt it, Jeremy?” 


[All rights reserved] 


Girl Discovers New Fuel? 


Report has it that a fifteen-year-old 
French girl, whose name is withheld, has 
discovered a new motor fuel twice as 
powerful as gasoline, and costing but half 
as much. “Irol” is the chief ingredient.— 
a heavy explosive for which chemists have 
long sought a solvent, and which the girl 
finally dissolved with ordinary table sugar 
as a principal substance in her process. 
One day at the dinner table, the young 
experimenter suggested to her father, in 
whose laboratory she worked as junior 
assistant, that irol might be adapted to 
use by carbon in the form of sugar. 
Though her father thought the idea im- 
practical, the girl started her experiments, 
and finally produced a mixture which 
changed the explosive into a yellowish 
fluid. She made her first tests as to its 
effectiveness with the family automobile, 
with such successful results that experi- 
ments on a larger scale are now in 
progress. 
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Knots and Wrappings 


In accord with the educational policy 
of Postmaster-General Harry 8S. New and 
First Assistant John H. Bartlett, Post- 
master Arthur C. Lueder of Chicago has 
made an agreement with the superintend- 
ent of schools to teach children how to 
wrap parcels properly. The National Edu- 
cation Association, composed of school 
superintendents and teachers throughout 
the country, has also taken the matter up. 
Because people are either careless or do 
not know how to wrap parcels securely, 
property amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars is lost every year. Last year, in the 
Chicago department alone, post-office em- 
ployees put new paper and string on 
471,350 parcels that had broken or be- 
come untied. Other thousands were so 
badly wrecked that they could not be sent 
on their way, but were eventually sold 
at public auctions. 

Uncle Sam urges the observance of 
these directions: 

Use plenty of strong twine. Do not 
rely on paper tape, it tears and becomes 
unsealed. 

Be sure that the contents of your par- 
cel cannot shift, as shifting often breaks 
the paper or punctures it so that articles 
fall out. 

Use plenty of packing around loose 
objects, particularly those of metal that 
have sharp edges, as they are likely to 
cause damage. 

Put your name and address inside, as 
well as on the wrapper. 

In sending books, be sure to stack 
them so they cannot buckle, thus causing 
the parcel to split open. 

Do not use too much moisture on the 
stamps, as it wipes off the glue. 
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A Queer Garden-eer 


I’m straight and tall, and on my head 
A tassel fine you'll see; 

My family’s full of kernels, though 
I wouldn’t fight a flea. 


Although it’s true I carry “blades” 
And pistils, have no fears; 

You’d best be carefyl what you say, 
Because I’m mostly ears. 


In wigwams brown my family 
You'll find some autumn morn, 
With jolly pumpkin neighbors near; 
My name, of course, is Corn. 


Berrying 
Up the trail to the berry patch! 
(Ouch! Oh, well, who minds a porn 


Luscious berries, ripe and sweet; 
Hard to pick instead of eat. 


Silent cloud-boats sailing by— 


Get to work if you like pie! es 


Thorns are thickest where I am, “al 
Still, just think of mother’s jam!_ - 


There, it’s stripped in our ingmteh 
Now we'll hunt for another pa i 
ou dirs 
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Because one important contribution 
to scientific thought is being so widely 
reckoned as hostile to religion, Unita- 
rian churches are conscious of a plain 
educational duty to their communities. 
The public interest in evolution is at 
high tide. It is the part of wisdom 
to be most zealous in teaching when 
the people are most eager to know. 
In the coming church year there will 
be more lectures, debates, forums, and 
study classes on this subject than ever 

_ before: The following account indi- 
cates how churches can arrange to’ 
have presented in a single evening an 
outline of what the various sciences 
contribute to the evidence for organic 
evolution. 


N AUDIENCE representing every de- 
nomination in the city and residents 
of several surrounding towns filled the 
chureh auditorium and vestry of the Uni- 
-tarian church at Franklin, N.H., on the 
evening of July 24 to attend a public 
forum on evolution. The meeting proved 
of unusual interest because of the pres- 
ence of five scientists whose labors are 
constantly adding to the world’s fund of 
scientific knowledge,—Dr. Lee Russell, 
professor of science in Worcester Normal 
School; Dr. Hubert Clark, curator of the 
Agassiz Museum at Harvard University; 
Dr. Randall Detwiler, professor of zodlogy 
at Harvard; Dr. W. B. Cannon, professor 
of physiology at Harvard Medical School; 
Dr. R. M. Yerkes, professor of psychology 
at Yale University. 

Rey. Wilton E. Cross, minister of the 
church, presided and in opening the meet- 
ing gave a general history and philosophy 
of the doctrine of evolution. He deplored 
the fact that a forum for the discussion 
of evolution was so popular in this pro- 
gressive nation, the question having been 
settled in England fifty years ago. He 
announced the conditions of the forum 
and requested that during the evening all 
reference to the effect evolution might 
have on various religious beliefs be 
omitted. 

Dr. Russell spoke first on the evidences 
of geology. He pictured the gradual crea- 
tion of the rock strata of the earth, show- 
ing how in each succeeding strata the 
remains of the plant and animal life had 
changed from simple to complex. Coming 
to the Ice Age of fifty thousand years ago, 
Dr. Russell said: 

During this period, when ice sheets 
covered the northern parts of North 
America and Europe, there were at least 
five different races of men who lived and 
left their bones, their stone weapons and 
tools, and the drawings they made, on the 
_ eaves and cliffs of Europe. The animals on 
_ which they preyed, whose bones are mingled 
with theirs, are not found at all on earth 
to-day, but they are more like those we 
know than any found in the rocks as 
fossils. The races of men themselves 
‘Show differences, the ruder and more 
: nitive types being found in the lowest 
rs of the’ caves and heaps of bones 
Shells which they left. Those in the 
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upper, and fieretore more recent layers, 
while primitive still, had a brain nearly as 
large as our own, and an easily recog- 
nizable human aspect. They had developed 
an art and a command over natural forces 
not very much inferior to that which the 
Romans found among our own ancestors 
in the British Isles and in the north of 
Europe.” 

Dr. Clark, a prominent layman in the 
Congregational fellowship, spoke on the 
evidences from comparative anatomy. He 
gave four evidences for evolution: 

First, the argument from classification. 
Dr. Clark said: ‘‘Now, if all the different 
kinds of animals and plants were sepa- 
rately and specially created, then we 
should find that the sharpest lines of di- 
vision among animals and plants would be 
among these different kinds; and that, 
as you tried to group them, you would 
find it more and more difficult to get 
natural groups. Your groups would be 
more or less easily merged into each other. 
But if you study either animals or plants, 
you find that this is not the case, and the 
reverse is true in both the animal and 
plant kingdom. The larger the group, the 
more clearly defined it is, the more easily 
recognized ; and the smaller the group, the 
more you come down toward the different 
kinds or species, as I call them, the more 
difficult it is to draw the lines. It seems 
to me that this is a very strong argument 
in favor of the view that these species are 
blood relations and are descendants froma 
common ancestor.” 

Second, the argument from Biiailaxity of 
structure: “If you have compared the 
skeleton of a wing of a-bird with the 
skeleton of the leg of a dog or arm of a 
man, you must have noticed how extraor- 
dinarily alike they. are. When you look 
at the wing of a bird, the leg of a dog 
or the arm of a man, external differences 
are very marked, but if you take the 
skeleton and study this you find the 
similarities are very marked; and while 
all the bones that are present in the leg 
of a dog are not in the wing of the bird, 
those that are present can be so easily 
recognized that you can tell readily which 
ones are similar. Don’t you think that 
means something? To my mind, it means 
that those structures were constructed on 
the same plan, that there is actual rela- 
tionship between the wing of the bird and 
leg of the dog. 

“The third argument which has brought 
me to my firm belief in evolution is found 
in the occurrence of those structures in 
our body and in the bodies of many other 
animals which seem to have no particular 
duties or use where they are and as they 
exist to-day, and yet which suggest that 
they are rudiments, the last remains, of 
organs which were of use in some other 
animal. For example, if any of you hav2 
looked closely at the human skeleton, or 
the skeleton of a bird or a chicken, and 
have noticed the way in which the back- 
bone ends in what is evidently a rudimen- 
tary tail, you cannot avoid the thought 
that we have here the actual rudiment of 
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what was in an earlier stage of develop- 
ment in an ancestral form, a tail.” 

Lastly, Dr. Clark gave the argument 
from distribution. He cited the case of 
the common song sparrows. They are 
wildly spread and, if examined together, 
one each from Alaska, Oregon, California, 
and New Hampshire, they would appear 
as four different kinds of birds, yet struc- 
turally they are the same. “The facts 
all indicate that here is a single species 
which has spread over this vast extent of 
country, and under the different conditions 
that exist has changed to develop into 
these forms that look so different. I 
have no question that evolution has been 
the means by which God has worked out 
his plan in the organic world.” 

Dr. Detwiler approached the subject by 
way of embryology, and by the use of 
erayon ‘and blackboard illustrated the 
growth of a cell from simple to complex. 
He gave in drawings the likenesses between 
embryos of various animals and explained 
how the different stages in the development 
of the human embryo correspond to the 
ages of animal life through which man 
has passed. In concluding, Dr. Detwiler 
said: “Man is created in a most incon- 
sistent, illogical, and roundabout. way, 
unless we view him from the standpoint 
of having an evolutionary relationship 
with lower animals. If we study man’s 
development from the time of his concep- 
tion to the time of his birth, and keep 
in mind all the known stages in the ani- 
mals, we can interpret everything in the 
human embryo. 

Dr. Cannon gave evidences from the like- 
nesses of structural uses, showing that the 
corresponding organs in the various ani- 
mals have the same _ functions. Dr. 
Cannon has spent a great deal of his life 
as an investigator in studying the expres- 
sion of emotion in animals, and he gave 
the results of his study in the statement 
that the same emotions govern all the 
various animals known. Of special in- 
terest to the audience was his account of 
the blood relationship of animals. He 
said: “Dr. Clark spoke earlier of the 
blood relationships of animals. We have 
a very interesting reaction or change 
which can be made use of, practical use of, 
in the courts. If you take a small amount 
of blood in a vessel and let it stand, it 
first is all red, and then there is a portion 
of it that remains red and another part 
which is clear fluid. The red part sinks 
to the lower part of the vessel and the 
fluid part remains above, a clear fluid. 
Now if there is injected human blood 
under a rabbit’s skin, a change takes 
place in the rabbit. At first, if you mix 
this white fluid of the rabbit and the 
white fluid of the man together, noth- 
ing occurs. If now you _ introduce 
under the skin of a rabbit human blood, 
there develops in the rabbit a change 
such that if you now add some of the fluid 
from that rabbit’s blood to some of the 
fluid from human blood, the mixture will 
not remain clear but a cloud appears in 
it. That is due to a change which is tak- 
ing place in the rabbit blood, as a conse- 
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quence of the introduction of human blood 
into it. 

“Now, suppose a murder has been com- 
mitted and blood is found on some clothes 
at some distance away and it is desired 
to know whether that blood is human 
blood. You can take a watery extract of 
that blood and mix it with the clear fluid 
from a rabbit that has had human blood 
injected into it, and if the suspected blood 
was human blood this clouded precipitate 
will occur. In the courts at the present 
time, that test is recognized as a reliable 
test for the presence of human blood. 
There is only one thing that spoils the 
test, and that is that the blood of apes 
will give the same reaction. You have to 
exclude the possibility that there is an 
ape around whose blood might have gotten 
on these garments. 

“We have evidence of an actual blood 
relationship between man and an ape. 
Innumerable other facts could be given 
from my point of view, which, taken to- 
gether with the facts presented by Dr. 
Russell, Dr. Clark, and Dr. Detwiler, seem 
to me to have their most reasonable in- 
terpretation on the assumption that man 
has actually developed from the lower 
animals and that he has come to his pres- 
ent estate through a natural process of 
evolution.” 

Dr. Yerkes supported several of the evi- 
dences that had been given with facts of 
the behavior and experience of animals 
which he had gleaned in his long career of 
experimentation in the field of psychology. 

The audience followed each speaker with 
the closest attention, the speaking being 
free of all technical phraseology. It was 
an earnest endeavor at public instruction, 
and the speakers were roundly applauded. 
After the speaking, the meeting was 
thrown open for questions’ and opinions 
from the floor. A great many questions 
were asked, and, as the visiting scientists 
answered, the audience showed their ap- 
preciation of the skill and knowledge with 
which the questions were met. 

Dr. Cannon was asked, “Ought man to 
feel belittled because of coming from 
lower forms?’ His answer met with in- 
stant applause. He said: 

“When a man throws a slur on another 
man’s ancestry, we usually regard that 
man as a snob and we despise him. In re- 
spectable society, it isn’t what a man’s 
ancestry was but what he is himself that 
really counts; and if a man has come up 
from humble ancestry, we have a some- 
what higher respect for him than if he 
had relatively high ancestry and fell from 
1h 


Old-time Service Reproduced 


A typical New England church service 
of two centuries ago was reproduced in 
the First Parish Church in Templeton, 
Mass., on Sunday, August 2, as a feature 
of the celebration of the 250th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Narragansett 
township. About half of the congregation 
wore colonial costumes, and a precentor 
in Puritan dress “lined out” old hymns. 
Rey. A. Nicholas Kaucher, minister of the 
church, conducted the service, assisted 
by ministers of Templeton and surround- 
ing towns. 
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But machine politics crushes its ministers, says novelist 


HEN one of the leading book concerns 

of New York City refused to supply 
its customers with Dorothy Walworth 
Carman’s novel, “Faith of Our Fathers,” 
Christian Work asked: “Is the church ma- 
chine above criticism—especially when 
that criticism springs from a sincere de- 
sire to protect and cherish the creative 
spirit of the church’s ministers?” 

The book is a study of the politics of 
Methodist annual conferences and of the 
servitude of the minister to purse-proud, 
arrogant, ignorant congregations. The 
author is a daughter and granddaughter of 
Methodist ministers, and this journal 
asked Mrs. Carman to tell why she wrote 
the novel. Portions of her reply are here- 
with reproduced. It should be explained 
that in churches of the congregational 
polity, such as the Congregationalist, Uni- 
tarian, and Baptist, where each congrega- 
tion has sole authority to call its own 
minister, some evils of which Mrs. Car- 
man writes do not obtain; but they are 
equaled by abuses of the candidating sys- 
tem. The essential psychology of churchly 
shortcomings is the same in all churches, 
and Mrs. Carman’s criticism had at heart 
the welfare of non-Methodist communions 
as well. Mrs. Carman wrote in part: 

“T had no intention of making my book 
a tract against Methodism. But I could 
not candidly present the picture of a 
Methodist minister without including the 
evils against which he struggles every 
day—indifference, worldliness, small pay, 
church politics. .. . 

“T wanted everyone to know how my 
heart has ached for all the patient min- 
isters who have been downtrodden and 
have borne the Cross of Jesus Christ in 
obscure parishes, always hoping for some- 
thing better each year at Conference time, 
and always getting something worse. The 
yearly Conference is like the sword of 
Damocles suspended over the heads of 
such ministers’ families. My father had 
advanced to a position where he was not 
bothered by Conference, but I have heard 
him tell what a time it was when his father, 
who was one of the downtrodden, went to 
Conference. I have a life of my grand- 
father before me, which my father wrote. 
Let me quote: 

“«.. Father was not a Conference 
politician and he refused to embroil him- 
self in Conference politics. He probably 
missed advancement and emoluments be- 
cause he would join no cliques. He seemed 
to believe in going obediently where he 
was sent and was too sincere himself to 
doubt the sincerity and brotherliness of 
his fellow clergymen. That he paid the 
price for this we who know his gifts and 
ability could testify. We remember that 
crisis in his life when he was slated for 
the presiding eldership, and how the op- 
position of his foes changed the arrange- 
ment and made his appointment read at 
Hancock, on the edge of the Conference. 
We remember his stupefaction and amaze- 
ment following this treatment. He was a 
victim of the machine, but, while his head 
was bloody but unbowed, he never recovered 


from this blow. A long sickness followed, 
and for weeks he could not occupy his 
pulpit. The marvel is that father, with 
his. unusual business abilities and genius 
for affairs, remained in a field of life work 


which by some fate so circumscribed him 


and thwarted the full expression of his 
powers. He impresses me as a fifty-horse- 
power engine limited to a one-horse task, He 
never had an appointment commensurate 
with his ability, nor any recognition from 
the church and Conference with which he 
cast his lot, of the superior attainment 
and culture and training which he brought 
and offered on the altar of Methodism. 
Something held him back—and down; and 
I am constrained to believe, from my 
knowledge and experience with the op- 
position of the ecclesiastical mechanism, 
that he excited the animosity of a group 
or clique. The grind of the itinerancy, the 
pittance which father received for his 
splendid gifts and equipment, the injustice 
he suffered at the hands of Conference 
politicians, the shabby homes we must per- 
force occupy with ill-assorted furniture— 
through them all I remember the devotion 
of my parents to the great cause which 
was upon their hearts and which not even 
peril, or fire, or sword, could daunt or 
diminish. There was not a rusty rivet in 
my father’s armor, nor had his sword 
sought its scabbard when the angel of 
God touched him one Sunday morning in 
his pulpit.’ ; 

“This story of my grandfather was told 
to me when I was very young, and the 
iron sank deep into my heart. And many 
other stories I heard, too, which made me 
go out and sit under trees and clench 
my fists.’ Whenever, as a child, I watched 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society fill 
the missionary barrel, in a warm glow of 
righteousness, my heart burned within me. 
To think that all these years women have 
gone on filling thousands of missionary 
barrels, and no one had thought of re- 
moving the cause of.missionary barrels. ... 

“T have had a sincere purpose in my 
book to do good and communicate. I 
have written the book not out of bitter- 
ness, but because I do justice and love 
mercy. I have protested not against in- 
dividuals but against the church machine 
which undervalues ideals and inevitably 
erushes individuality. I have always 
known that the church was so much more 
than its system. The mind stands amazed 
at what the church might do if it were 
freed from institutionalism. The air is 
full of the question, ‘What is wrong with 
the Church? I have put my finger on 
one of the wrongs, and the Church should 
not huddle its robes about it, and seek to 
cover up the spot. 

“What I have said in ‘Faith of Our 
Fathers’ is a cry for a clean heart and 


a right spirit, not only in Methodism, but — 


in all denominations.” 


I urge that in order to reconstruct so- 
ciety we must reconstruct the moral ideal. 
—Felix Adler, . 


a 
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Writer pleads for “face to face” 


“TS AMERICA too large for self-govern- 

4 ment? Yes, unless she can change her 
ways.” Prof. Arthur BE. Holt of the Chi- 
eago Theological Seminary asks and an- 
swers the question in the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate. He advocates the revival 
of the small ‘face to face” community, 
the town-meeting habit of thought and 
discussion. First, he points out the evils 
of “mob-mindedness” : 

“Any one who thinks over the elections 
of the last decade must be impressed with 
the fact that our elections are the regis- 
tering of emotional waves which sweep 
over the American people, while very 
little attention is given to specific concrete 
issues upon which they are supposed to 
be voting. 

“A friend of mine said he expected to 
vote for LaFollette. ‘But,’ said another 
friend, ‘is this Soviet system really work- 
ing over in Russia?’ ‘There you have it; 
skillful campaign promoters created a 
simple issue—Coolidge or Chaos, the Con- 
stitution or Bolshevism. Good men were 
swept out of office and bad men were 
swept into office by emotional responses 
which entirely overlooked the merits of 
specific issues in local areas. 

“These emotional upheavals are not 
always unwholesome, but more often than 
not they are the result of skillful promo- 
tion in a guerrilla warfare, designed to 
ruin opponents at any cost and with no 
regard for truth.” 

Professor Holt then relates that, during 
the coal strike, there came to his desk 
figures showing what miners earned in 
one month when they were preparing to 
strike. The implication was that they 
were earning about $3,252 a year. But 
the mines were then running overtime 
every day; the average annual income for 
each miner was less than $1,000. He re- 
ealls the newspapers that told of the 
I. W. W. firing maliciously on the Ameri- 
ean Legion parade in Centralia, and “even 
some of the jury and the witnesses are 
now signing petitions, declaring that the 
men convicted for the Centralia murders 
were the victims of mob-mindedness.” 

A Swiss professor in a small college 
during the war, who could speak German 
and pay his debts, was tarred and 
feathered. There was not a dot of evi- 
dence against him, and none of the per- 
petrators of the crime were punished. 
Professor Holt diagnoses and prescribes: 

“My diagnosis of the basic difficulty is 
found in the collapse of the ‘face to face’ 
community which should be the basic unit 
in American democracy.  Self-govern- 
ment presupposes discussion. The town 
meeting was the major unit of our origi- 
nal democracy, the corner grocery store 
a subdivision. In neighborhoods where 
men could know each other, they could 
form opinions which were valid. But the 
‘salt has lost it savor. These ‘face to face’ 
groups have capitulated before the on- 
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The Town Meeting vs. the Mob 


community as unit of democracy 


out power of discrimination. We have 
taught our people to read and then given 
them the metropolitan daily. Is literacy 
a liability or an asset? The small units 
which should be the hope of democracy 
have become passive, receptive, pliable, 
and complacent. To trade discrimination 
for literacy is a poor investment. 

“We need a revival of the small ‘face 
to face’ group, which will become the or- 
ganizing center of a new and vigorous 
public opinion. 

“This new provincialism will not neces- 
sarily be geographical, it may be occupa- 
tional; the essential element is, however, 
that people shall know each other and 
know each other long enough and inti- 
mately enough to guarantee against sham 
and professionalism and dilettantism. So 
far, the neighborhood has given us these 
conditions because despite the shift in 
American population, the small geographi- 
eal unit has held and made it possible 
for enough people to have the ‘face to 
face’ relationship to make this unit sig- 
nificant. 

“This new provincialism must be char- 
acterized by a profound self-respect. The 
small group in America are suffering 
from an inferiority complex. Not to be 
big, not to be successful, is a major 
malady in our American kingdom of evils. 
We need to develop in our small units of 
American life the superiority complex of 
the righteous ‘remnant’ which saved 
Israel. Our ministers will be mob-minded 
just so long as they measure church suc- 
cess in terms of numbers attending sery- 
ice or joining the church during the year, 
or the worthwhileness of a denomination- 
alism by the numbers who belong. 

“The new provincialism must be self- 
sustaining. A great deal of our American 
liberalism is endowed or sustained by the 
large gifts of a few wealthy people, and 
by so much it fails to be dangerous; but 
when Townley mounts a ‘tin lizzie’ and 
campaigns the prairies of North Dakota, 
organizing a revolt sustained by the small 
subscriptions of the average man, then 
the powers of reaction from Minneapolis 
to Wall Street organize for his destruc- 
tion. The hatred and fear directed toward 
LaFollette grew out of the fact that in 
one of the most intelligent States of the 
Middle West, in the territory of the Chi- 
eago Tribune, he can organize a self-sus- 
taining constituency of revolt which can 
withstand all the powers for punishment 
which American reaction can _ devise. 
William Allen White is ‘dangerous’ be- 
eause he has in Emporia and the State of 
Kansas a free, voluntary following of 
folk who believe in him for the pro- 
foundest reasons which are known to the 
human heart. This is something which 
cannot be bought nor manufactured, and 
it is the only kind of material out of 
which you can build a republic. 

“This new provincialism must be lit- 
erate. It must know what is going on in 
the world, and must know it with a cer- 
tainty, adequate for confident action. 
Around every controversial question in 
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America there goes up a smoke screen of 
propaganda which effectively prevents in- 
telligent action. The small group must 
be in command of the facts which are 
necessary to its programs of action. If 
our educational system is worth its cost, 
it will meet this need or confess failure 
at the most critical point. 

“The new provincialism will be morally 
discriminating. The hour awaits the com- 
ing of a new conscience. The ‘remnant’ 
was powerful not because it was small 
but because it was certain of its stand- 
ards. I believe that the plan for a soci- 
ety of nations will be the culminating 
moral achievement of this century, but I 
believe that the fulfillment of the world 
plans awaits a sincerer effort in the build- 
ing of the smaller communities nearer 
home. If by devoting ourselves to the 
community we know best, and advancing 
through an ever-widening circle of com- 
munities we keep moral thought close to 
moral experience, we shall achieve that 
system of communities which may rightly 
be called the community of God upon earth. 

“What can the church do? First of all, 
the church can cure itself of mob-minded- 
ness. The church is probably more solely 
afflicted with this disease than any other 
agency in America. The worst indictment 
which can be registered against a minister 
is that he commands only a small crowd. 
Denominations will always advanece—with 
brains in front and the majority behind. 

“In the second place, the church can 
more adequately recognize the worship 
value in the meeting of its people for the 
discussions of questions which are vital to 
human welfare. I would keep the morn- 
ing service much as it is, but I would sur- 
round it with meetings of the people, 
where no one has a monopoly on expres- 
sion and no one a monopoly on impression. 
I would multiply the meetings of the 
people who are engaged in common con- 
ference in the quest of the best. Such 
meetings bear more likeness to Jesus in 
conference with his disciples than any 
formal church service. Let us revive the 
‘face to face’ relationship in religion.” 


For Dr. Jordan’s Peace Plan 


On the concluding day, July 27, of the 
biennial conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Educational Associations in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, the: Board of Directors 
appointed trustees to carry out arrange- 
ments for putting into effect the plan for 
world peace education submitted by Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. Dr. Jordan, who is 
chancellor emeritus of Leland Stanford 
University and a Unitarian layman, won 
the $25,000 prize offered by another Uni- 
tarian layman, Raphael Herman of Wash- 
ington, D.C., for a method of promoting 
international comity through education. 


Services at York Harbor, Me. 


Summer services at York Harbor, Me., 
are in charge of Rev. Laurence Hayward. 
Mr. Hayward preached on August 2 and 
9, and Dr. Walter Reid Hunt on August 
16. ‘Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson will 
occupy the pulpit on August 23 and Rey, 
Abbot Peterson on August 30, 
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Humanism the Next Step 
for Liberal Religion? 


Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is preaching a series of sermons 
in the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
Calif., on “The Humanizing of Religion.” 
They were announced as “a group of ad- 
dresses dealing with miscellaneous prob- 
lems of religion and of life from the stand- 
point of one who regards human life as 
the sole object of supreme allegiance.” <A 
prospectus of the series prepared by Mr. 
* Dietrich declares: 

“Heretofore religion has centered about 
the speculative theories of God to such 
an extent as to be almost foreign to the 
normal aspirations of man. The over- 
whelming emphasis upon God’s relation to 
man has obscured man’s relation to his 
fellows. The purpose of these addresses 
is to show that religion is a natural and 
normal function of human nature, and 
that its purpose is to enhance and enrich 
human life.” 

In outlining the content of the addresses, 
Mr. Dietrich put into small compass 
the essentials of the humanistic attitude 
in religion and its meaning in the life of 
to-day. His syllabus follows in full: 

“What is a Liberal?”’—Liberalism is one 
of those broad sweeping generalizations of 
our everyday speech, which has no definite 
connotation. This is due to the fact that it 
has no creed that can be recited, no organi- 
zation that can be described. But it is a 
very definite attitude of mind, it represents 
avery exact point of view, and it generates 
a very significant atmosphere. An inquiry 
into the constituent elements of this spirit. 
To what extent do we, who call ourselves 
liberals, exemplify this greatly admired 
attitude of mind? 

“The Task of Liberal Religion 'To-day.” 
—TIf religion is to have power, it must be 
made to conform to the great social forces 
that are molding human life, such as 
science, democracy, education, the humane 
spirit, and the ethical ideal of the time. 
All these forces in this twentieth century 
are emphasizing a naturalistic and human- 
istic, as contrasted with a supernatural- 
istic and theistic, conception of life. This 
address makes a plea for the religious lib- 
erals to adopt and preach pure Humanism 
to-day as their forebears adopted and 
preached the humanity of Jesus one hun- 
dred years ago, ; 

+ 

“The Persecution of Opinion.’—Persecu- 
tion is a chronic malady of human life, 
which breaks out in acute form when 
something in man’s environment inflames 
the tendency. Why does man want others 
to hold the same opinions as himself? 
Is coercion of opinion a radical as well 
as a conservative fault? The present-day 
subtle forms of persecution. Why all at- 
tempts to coerce opinion are futile. The 
duty of resisting the conformity at which 
persecution aims. Stagnation and decay 
result from conformity, growth and de- 
velopment from nonconformity. ‘“Whoso 
would be a man must be a nonconformist.” 

“The Next Step in Religion.”—Unita- 
rianism was a break with the old ortho- 
doxy in the interest of the worth of 
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human life. Humanism goes one step 
farther and declares human life to be the 
thing of supreme worth in the universe, so 
far as our knowledge goes, and recognizes 
nothing which commands a higher alle- 
giance. Therefore it regards man as an 
end, and not a means for carrying out the 
purposes of a superior being. It seeks to 
preserve and develop everything of human 
value. It believes that human life both 
individually and socially can be enriched, 
and that whatever is done in this direction 
must be done by man himself. 


“The Humanizing of Morals. »_omne | 8 


present-day revolt against morality is 
largely due to the breakdown of belief in 
a supernatural God, with which it has 
been identified. 
be restored, its basis must be found in 
the facts of human life. When it is under- 
stood that morality is simply the science 
of human relationships, based upon the 
long experience of the race, its sanction is 
assured, and the dangerous confusion of 
to-day will disappear. The moral law is a 
terrible reality ; but it is a terrible reality 
humanly. The legislator is man, the sanc- 
tion is human need, the reward is human 
welfare, and the punishment human suffer- 


ing. 
+ 


“The Terrible Choice.”—An application 
of the philosophy of “either-or” to the facts 
of religion. Is religion revealed or na- 
tural? Is the Bible the word of God or of 
man? Shall our religion be based on 
tradition or on science? Was Jesus God 
or man? Does theism or humanism meet 
the needs of our time? Let us discard our 
“pale neutrality” and have a clean-cut 
decision in regard to these significant 
problems. Life’s business is just “the 
terrible choice” between these tremendous 
issues which shallow interpretations seek 
to neutralize and explain away. 

“A Friendly or an Unfriendly Universe?” 
—The universe is neither friendly nor 
unfriendly, it is indifferent. But it is eon- 
stant, that is, everything is done according 
to what we have come to eall laws, and 
we can know these laws and make our 
lives conform to them in such a way as 
to wrench happiness from it. And this is 
the chief business of man. If nature cares 
not for us, then all the more reason why 
we must care for ourselves and make life 
worth while. If nature is indifferent to 
what we term human values, then all the 
more reason why we should create and 
sustain those things which we deem of 
value. 

“Can Human Nature Be Changed?’— 
All effort toward social improvement is 
met by the old falsehood, “You cannot 
change buman nature,” whereas Professor 
Dewey says there is nothing so easy to 
change. Human nature is simply the raw 
material which reacts differently to dif- 
ferent stimuli. In other words, the same 
individual acts differently in different cir- 
cumstances. So all we need do to change 
human nature is to change the environ- 
ment. 

“Things We Must Believe.”—This does 
not refer to “belief” in a mystical sense— 
belief in those things beyond our ability 
to understand; but rather to the things it 
is necessary for us to believe if we would 


If moral authority is to 
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save, not our souls in the hereafter, but 
ourselves here. A man’s faith determines — 
what he is and what he is ready to do. 
This is just as true of humanity as a 
whole. The desperate condition in which 
the world finds itself to-day is largely due 
to belief in the wrong things, and our 
eondition will never be different until we 
dare frankly and honestly to believe some 
radically different things. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


(PuE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for eRay gabe 


RESERVE YOUR aan IN ADVANCE - 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Beg Sena minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
‘MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


LOST—from the coat rack in Oceanic Hotel, 
Star Island, between July 25 and August 1, 
an exposed film, size 3A, 122, 10 exposures. 
Will the finder please return to Mrs. J. G. 
Henry, Winchendon, Mass. : 


USE A DUPLICATOR and Addressing Machine 
to keep in touch with your congregation, also 
print circulars, programs, ete. Get our low 
prices on rebuilt and guaranteed machines. 
Tue Proirr Company, 117 CR North Market 
Street, Chicago. 


al 


SITUATION WANTED 


WOMAN, educated and experienced, wants 
position as companion. References exchanged. 
Will travel. Telephone Back Bay 9744. C-96, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


HELP WANTED 


STRONG young woman, able to drive car, to 


has difficulty in walking. Write to Dr. DAvip 
N. Buakeiy, 87 Milk Street, Boston. 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A pleasant, comfortable 
place to board in the real country. Address 
Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAyNnaARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, 

town, close to White House. cin Agtiieeeeee near. 
Two blocks from 


: 


Garage facilities. Free map. eee ee 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912 
Street, Northwest. 
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The Unitarian Foundation 
A branch of the Women’s Alliance of 


seven members recently sent a generous 


gift to the Foundation, accompanying the 
gift with this sentiment: “We wish to 
be sharers in the work.” 


Two contributions from Chicago have 
just come to the Foundation Committee, 
7 Park Square, Boston, indicating the in- 
terest among Unitarians of that city in 


_ further development of the free churches. 


“3 


One gift was of $5,000; 
$15,000. 


The Foundation Committee is daily re- 
ceiving pledges. As the season of vaca- 
tion approaches its close, no doubt per- 
sons who have in mind adding their con- 
tribution to the number will send it along. 
If they will do this without further re- 
minder, they will materially help mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


On page twenty-three of this issue and 
succeeding ones, readers will find the card 
of the Unitarian Foundation. We want 
to tell all friends of the Foundation who 
wish to help, that contributions, however 
small, will be appreciated. They may be 
sent to the Unitarian Foundation, 7 Park 
Square. These gifts will be applied, as 
before specified, to the work in general 
of the Unitarian Church. 


Ancient Wisdom for To-day 
Rey. Martin Fereshetian of the Unita- 
rian Church in Salem, Ore., writing a 
letter in the “Open Forum” of the Salem 


Capital Journal on the use and the mis- | 
use of the Bible, had a word for those } 


who “search the Scriptures” to buttress 
their intolerance. He wrote: 

“Gamaliel in the Book of Acts uttered 
the wisdom of the ages when he told the 
members of the Jewish Sanhedrin not to 
fear any new doctrine, for if it were of 
God it would prevail anyhow, and if it 
were not of God it would be discarded in 
time. Surely we have not learned many 
lessons from our study of Scriptures if 
we ¢ither are afraid of our beliefs or 
seek to suppress others by force. Fear 
has no place in the vocabulary of the 
Christian or the scientist. All truth is of 
God and truth must conquer.” 


Mother of Dr. Wicks Dies 


Mrs. Eunice M. Corey Wicks, mother of 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., died 
on the morning of July 31, after a long 
and painful illness. She was buried at 
Rockyille, Conn., the old family home, 
with Dr. Wicks conducting the service. 


Mr. Loy at Leicester, Mass. 


_ Rey. Harvey Loy of. Berkeley, Calif., 
is taking charge of summer services at 


the Unitarian Church in Leicester, Mass. 


» is preaching there throughout August, 
Rey. James C. Duncan will preach 


the other for | 
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Now IS THE TIME 


to investigate the possibilities of Tan Beacon Course IN 
Rewigious Epucation for the invigoration of your church 
school. This Course is the result of much time, effort, and 


investment, and is considered by many to be superior to any 
other issued for the religious education of young people. 


KINDERGARTEN 
Ages 4 and 5 
THE LITTLE CHILD IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. Manual for Teachers and Four-page 
Leaflets for Pupils. By Clara T. Guild and Lillian B. Poor. 


PRIMARY 
Age 6 Grade I 


FIRST BOOK OF RELIGION. Manual for Teachers. Handwork sheets for pupil 
contain Lesson title, Bible reference, suggestions to teacher and directions for hand- 
work, By Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 


Age 7 Grade IL 


LIVING TOGETHER. Manual for Teachers and Envelope of Handwork for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
Age 8 Grade III 


CHILDREN OF THE FATHER. Manual for Teachers and Notebook for Pupils. 
By Frances Dadmun. 
JUNIOR 


Age 9 Grade IV 
GOD’S WONDER WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Leaflets for Pupils. 
Stanwood Cobb. 


By Cora 


Age 10 Grade V 


THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and 
Notebook for Pupils. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


Age ll Grade VI 
HEROIC LIVES. Manual for Teachers, Textbook and Notebook for Pupils. By 
Albert R. Vail and Emily McClellan Vail. 


INTERMEDIATE 
Age 12 Grade VII 


FROM DESERT TO TEMPLE. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Eleanor Wood Whitman. 
Age 13 Grade VIII 


THE STORY OF JESUS. Manual for Teachers and Notebooks for Pupils. By 
Florence Buck. 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS. Textbook for Pupils. 


Age 14 Grade IX 


PETER AND PAUL AND THEIR FRIENDS. Lessons on the Apostolic Age. 
ual for Teachers and Question Sheets for Pupils. By Helen Nicolay. 


SENIOR 
Age 15 Grade X 
OUR PART IN THE WORLD. Manual for Teachers and Textbook for Pupils. By 
Ella Lyman Cabot. 


By Clayton R. Bowen. 


Man- 


Age 16 Grade XI 


TALKS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON ETHICS. By Clarence Hall Wilson and Edwin 
Fairley. 
Age 17 Grade XII 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE. By Earl Morse Wilbur. 


ADVANCED 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON: An Introduction to Religion. By Frederick May Eliot. 
FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS. By William L, Sullivan. 
THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
THE SYMPATHY OF RELIGIONS. By George R. Dodson. 


A GOOD SCHOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 


Send for the free descriptive catalog and price 
list of the books in THE BEACON COURSE 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET ~ BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF 


Most of the 
shadows of this 
life are caused 


by standing in 


our own sunshine 
EMERSON 


Church Interior being Restored 


While services are discontinued at the 
South Parish Unitarian Church in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., during the five Sundays in 
August, the beautiful interior is being re- 
painted and otherwise restored. Electric 
lights will be installed. The offerings of 
the Sunday school for the past year, 
amounting to more than $80, have been 
given to the church restoration fund for 
a special purpose, and the Alliance has 
pledged $100 to the fund. This parish 
will celebrate in February, 1926, the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the dedication 
of the stone church. 


To Teach in Shelter Neck School 


Two parish workers from New England 
churches will leave this autumn to teach 
in the Shelter Neck School in Watha, N.C. 
Miss Elizabeth Sanger, for the past two 
years a worker in the Unitarian Church of 
New Bedford, Mass., will take up her 
teaching duties late in September. Miss 
Eleanor MacGregor, who will go with Miss 
Sanger, has been parish secretary in the 
First Unitarian Church in Providence, 
R.I., and is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the national Young People's 
Religious Union. 


The First Parish in Bowendale 
(Continued from page 816) 


tenance, of late lines had gone into it, 
indicating that the cares of this world, 
buried away from the knowledge of men, 
had made none the less an indelible im- 
print. 

Fifteen minutes later Dr. Choate was 
in his automobile. Presently he had left 
the lights of the town behind, and was 
- speeding through the dark woods west of 
the foundry. The road was not a good 
one. It led up steep hills, and down into 
winding valleys with sharp, treacherous 
turns. The minister drove with caution. 
His lips were pressed tightly together, 
and in his eyes, could they have been 
seen in the darkness, was a world of con- 
cern, the concern of a father for a prodi- 
gal son. He must act with haste, de 
cisively, yet with wisdom. The Great 
and Good Power which had so often 
directed him would not fail him now. It 
did not fail him.- When the lights of 
Lakeshore Pavilion came in sight, he 
knew what he was to do. 
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AND CHARITABLE 
UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ata minimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curaaco, St. Louis, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


hool Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 


SCHOOL 


ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 
For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 
WILLIAM 8S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational pone 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, MD., 


Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Patton E 


Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at sone and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller. Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


" 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L, Locxs, President. E. A. Counc, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Se uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


New Parsonage at Troy, N.Y. 


The First Unitarian Church of Troy, 
N.Y., is having a new parsonage built. 
The house is of stucco, and, situated near 
the church, it has been designed so as to 
harmonize with the church building archi- 
tecturally. The cost will be about $10,000. 
Stanton P. Lee of Troy is the architect. 
It is expected that the house will be 
ready for the use of the minister, Dr. 
Henry G. Smith, by September 1. 


At North Andover, Mass. 


Ministers who have preached at sum- 
mer services in the North Parish Church 
in North Andover, Mass., are Rey. W. W. 
Peck, Dr. Frank S. ©. Wicks, and Rey. 
Elvin J. Prescott, the minister. The 
schedule for ensuing Sundays is: August 
23, Rev. John Malick; August 30, Rev. 


George F. Patterson; September 6, ae 


Lewis W. Sanford. 
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From Changed Neighborhood 
Church Recruits New People 


How a Unitarian church in Belfast, Ire- 
land, the York Street Church, began to 
languish because of shifting population 
and changed neighborhood, and how a 
new minister built up a congregation out 
of the new population was related by Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow in one of his letters writ- 
ten to his parish in Montreal, P.Q., while 
abroad as an exchange minister. Dr. 

Snow wrote: 

“The York Street Church, though not 
young in years, in spirit is the youngest 
church in town. It was established in 
1840; and under its roof John Cordner 
was ordained in 1843, by the Bangor Pres- 
bytery, and sent with its blessing to 
begin his lifelong ministry in Montreal. 

“With a changed population in its dis- 
trict, the church recently began to lan- 
guish, and not long ago the Synod seri- 
ously considered closing it. It was 
decided, however, to make one more at- 
tempt; and a young Irishman, Arthur 
Agnew (nephew of Mr. Weatherall of 

' Essex Church, London), just out of Man- 
chester College, Oxford, with-a war 
record of four years in the flying service 
behind him, was given charge. In less 
than two years he has filled the church, 
mostly with young working people of the 
neighborhood. He has a volunteer choir 
of thirty, full pews on Sunday, and some- 
thing going on in the hall almost every 
night of the week. I know of no Unita- 
rian church quite like it anywhere. Dur- 
ing the recent Ulster elections the minis- 
ter went on the platform for the Labor 
Party; and though some of the conserva- 
tive Unitarians of Belfast were startled, 
it speaks well for the liberality of our 
people that most of them, of whatever 
political conviction, admire his work. At 
the service when I preached (and it was 
a real religious service, held on a week- 
night in a driving rain), the building was 
filled; and I was told that the storm had 
cut down the usual attendance.” 


Rev. R. Nicol Cross Explodes 
Myth of Ice-cream Freezers 


Now comes the whole truth about the 
twelve ice-cream freezers which Rey. R. 
Nicol Cross of London is supposed to have 
received as gifts from admiring friends 
when he sailed back to England. The 
story, which originally appeared among 
the “Pleasantries’ of Tur RecistTer, is 
herewith quite properly continued with 

_ Mr. Gross’s truthful version in the news 
columns. He writes: 

“The ice-cream freezer myth has 
traveled into the columns of the Christian 
World here. That innocent joke will be 
the death and immortality of me. 

“J gather that the more intellectually 
curious section of American Unitarianism 
is absorbed in the mystery of what I did 
with those twelve freezers. My concern 
is as to the eternal destiny of the New 
York firm that stated that it had sent 
1em to the boat. I guess they will land 
n a place where they will have much 

use for them than I. At the same 
it ought to be generally known that 


— 
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one freezer has been sent; and that, 
owing to the indiscriminate taste of a 
young family, I have to eat ice cream in 
the coldest weather. My punishment is 
more than I can bear, but I am sure it 
is kindly meant.” 


These Young People Recommend 
Revising. Candle-light Service 


The revision of the candle-light service 
for use at two Middle-Western young 
people’s conferences was discussed at a 
picnic of fifty members of the Geneseo 
and Moline, Ill., and the Davenport, Iowa, 
Unitarian churches, held at Sandy Beach, 
about twenty miles from Davenport, July 
19. Included in the party were the dele- 
gates who had attended the conferences 
at Clear Lake and Humboldt this sum- 
mer. In reporting on their experiences, 
they pointed out that in both places the 
candle-light service had not been satis- 
factory and_ effective. The company 
agreed that a revision would be neces- 
sary, if the service was to be used again. 
It was intimated that the possibilities of 
a better and more appropriate service 
for Humboldt are to be investigated by 
a special committee. 

Another plan considered was the inter- 
change of next year’s delegates; that is, 
sending one or two delegates scheduled 
for Humboldt to Clear Lake, and vice 
versa. 

Willis Gordon outlined the lectures that 
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had been given at Clear Lake; Lovona 
Bell told about the recreation; and Gene- 
vieve Monroe described the country about 
Clear Lake. For the Humboldt confer- 
ence, Elizabeth Montanus discussed the 
speakers and their topics; Carma Roh- 
wedder recalled the social activities, and 
Thorwald Hauschildt reviewed the sports 
program. 


Services at Haverhill, Mass. 


Unitarians in Haverhill, Mass., are join- 
ing with the Universalist and three Con- 
gregational churches in union services 
held in the Center Congregational Church. 
Unitarian ministers on the schedule are 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, who preached 
on August 9, and Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, who will preach on September 6, 
the closing Sunday of the services. 


Church to Observe Its Centenary 


The Independent (Unitarian) Congre- 
gational Church in Meadville, Pa., will 
observe the hundredth anniversary of its 
organization with appropriate exercises 
during the week of September 21, when 
the Meadville Theological School will 
hold its annual exercises. The principal 
speakers will be Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
Dr. William I. Lawrance, minister of the 
chureh from 1895 to 1899. All the living 
former pastors will be invited. 


THE UNITARIAN 


FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 


Will you help? Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 
“T greatly enjoyed reading it. 


which all scholars would object, and t 


you on your summer vacation? 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


‘‘A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
he vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 
along with ever deepening interest. You have succeeded in making Jesus 
intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. Why not take it with 
Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


_ “Well, Le old fellow, 
dead. Why don’t you take a vacation, or 


you look half 


have you?’—Detroit News. 

“Father, do the big fishes eat sardines?” 
“Yes, my son!” “How do they get them 
out of the tins?’—Buen Humor (Madrid) 


Ohio paper: “The ladies of the Library 
had a social tea at the church parlor 
Wednesday afternoon. Miss Kitty Black 
purred.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Can you give a good description of 
your absconding cashier?” suavely asked 
the detective. “We-el,’ answered the hotel 
proprietor, “I believe he’s about five feet 
five inches tall and about $7,000 short.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


There are two sides to every question, 
but some of the questions now being 
windily debated in this happy land are 
like the bass drum, of which it was said 
that after you had listened to both sides 
of it you hadn’t heard much.—Charleston 
News and Courier. 


The following is an order mailed to a 
prominent piano company: “Dear Sir: 
Please send me by mail a string for my 
piano. Have the string tuned to G, before 
you send it, as my husband can put it 
in, but he can’t tune it—Mrs. X. 

“Pp.S.—It’s the G@ on the right side of 
the piano.’—Science and Invention. 


There are all sorts of ways of putting 
things, and some sound much better than 
others. For example, there is the case 
of the man of whom Lord Coleridge used 
to tell, whose father was hanged for 
highway robbery. Some one asked him 
how his father died. ‘Sir,’ said he, 
“he fell from a scaffolding outside New- 
gate while he was talking to a clergyman.” 
—Boston Globe. 


The place where you turned into the 


lane when bringing home the cows has | 


been rented for a barbecue. Just across 
the way a company has leased ground 
from Grandpa for a filling station. The 
wood lot is a camp for tin-can tourists. 
The old homestead is an antique shop. 
The pasture is a golf course. Grandpa is 
a Floridian. The only familiar thing 
about the old farm is the mortgage.—Life. 


“Remember, boys, that in the bright 
lexicon of youth there is no such word 
as fail,” said the teacher, emphatically. 
The boys seemed duly impressed. Shortly 
a youth raised his hand. “Well, what is 
it, Leopold?” “I was merely going to 
suggest,” replied the lad, “that if such is 
the case it would be advisable to write 
to the publishers of that lexicon and eall 
their attention to the omission.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. ' 


Frank Harris, in the second volume of 
his autobiography, which you will prob- 
ably never see, tells a new Oscar Wilde 
story that is too good to be suppressed. 
Walter Pater, the glory of modern Eng- 
lish prose, lectured at Oxford but spoke 
diffidently and in a low and confidential 
voice. Wilde was in the audience, and 
after the lecture Pater asked: “Did you 
hear me, Oscar?” ‘We overheard you, 
Walter,” said Wilde, to the delight of the 
dons and the fellows of Oxford—New 
York Evening World. 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 
Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 


Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


pension 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript yping. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Satis 
VICE 

ATISFACTION 

THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Symphonic Organ 


Product of the 


E. F. Walcker & Co. 


Established A. D. 1786 
Organ Building Firm, 
Ludwigsburg, Germany. 
Is guaranteed of the Highest Tonal 


Perfection, and Most Perfect Construc- 
tion, by Builders and Designer. 


It will pay churches to investigate 
the merits of this organ. 


In its smaller sizes it is being built in St. 
Louis, under the personal supervision of 


ADOLPH B. SUESS 


Art Church Furnishings 
Forty Years Expert Designer 
1314 Lynch Ave., East St. Louis, Ill. 


N.B.—Walcker built. the great Boston Music 
Hall organ of 89 stops in 1866. Likewise soon 
thereafter the organs in First Church and in Nor- 
wich Church, tonal wonders of their time. Their 
pipes still produce wonderful music—Sixty years— 
A Record of Tone. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; g- 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only.. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
RT ST. a ET 


MacDuffie School 
CX or Girls X13 


EMPHASIZING COLLEGE PREPARATION } 
Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Postgraduate Course in Musie and Housecraft 
POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 
A school home where your daughter 


receives individual instruction 
under the most careful supervision. 


John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6. During July and 
August, union services at Arlington Street 
Church. 


FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS, (1629), 
316 Essex Street. Morning service at 10.30. 
Rey. T. H. Billings, Minister. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THHE-SEA. FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Sery- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o'clock. Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of First Parish, Brookline, will 
preach Sunday, August 23. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service, August 23, Rey. J. A. C. F. Auer. ‘The 
Church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 A.M. August 23, Rey. 
R. HH. Baldwin. The First and Second 
Churches, King’s Chapel, the South Congrega- 
tional Society, and the Church of the Disciples 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., 
weather permitting, will be held from the front 


steps of the church, 


